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Martin 
Buber 
Existentialist 


By MALCOLM L. 
DIAMOND 


“[ am very enthusiastic about this 
work ... a creative and illuminating 


exposition of Buber’s’ thought.”—_ 


REINHOLD “A significant 
and valuable contribution to our un- 
derstanding of one of the seminal 
minds of our generation . . . a stimulat- 
ing experience of the first order.”— 
Rosert Gorpis, Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America. $4.50 


At your bookseller 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


The Thought of 
Reinhold 
Niebuhr 


By GORDON 
HARLAND 


A clear, concise introduction to the 
thought and writing of a man who has 
had considerable influence on Amer- | 
ican life and thought. “A profound 
and carefully executed study of the 
thinking of one of the greatest theolo- 
gians and social philosophers of the 
‘century . . . The book is bound to 
prove invaluable to anyone concerned 
with the creative thinking of our 
time.’— Witt Herserc, Drew Uni- 
versity $6.00 
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P.P. A CONTRIBUTION TO MENTAL 


HEALTH 


For the past two years I have been a con- 
sultant and lecturer at a number of Minister’s 
Institutes on Mental Health, jointly spon- 
sored by local Ministerial Associations and 
local Mental Health Associations in the state 
of Georgia. The majority of these institutes 
have either directly dealt with or touched on 
the area of pastoral counseling and pastoral 


psychology. In many of these institutes I 


have had sample copies of your journal on 
display. I believe your journal is making an 
excellent contribution to the ministry and 
have regretted that I did not have subscrip- 
tion forms and group subscription forms 
available for use by the institutes 

Since I have another series of institutes 
scheduled for various sections of Georgia, I 


would appreciate your sending me some in- 


dividual subscription forms and also group 
subscription forms. If you have any back is- 
sues for display purposes I should be glad to 
have them. If I remember correctly you did 
at one time have a group subscription at a 
reduced rate. My very best wishes for the 
future of your journal. 


Hersert A. Orro, Px.D. 

Assistant Professor’ of 
Mental Health 
The University of Georgia 
Athens, Georgia 


Editor’s Note. For the benefit of our oth- 


er readers, we have a special group sub- 
scription rate involving a 25%, discount for 
subscriptions in groups of ten or more, with 
a free one-year subscription to the person 
who 1s responsible for getting such a group 
together. The magazine will be mailed in- 


dividually to subscribers under this arrange- 


ment. 


ONE OF THE BEST 


The women’s discussion group to which I - 


belong is currently studying mental health, 
and I have been assigned the work of writ- 
ing a small paper on this subject. I was for- 
tunate in seeing a copy of the May, 1959, 


issue of PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY, and I was so | 


impressed with some of the articles in it 
that I was wondering if you would be good 
enough to allow me to quote from a few of 
the articles therein. 


ELLEN B. WALTER 
Woodstock. Maryland 


PLANNED PARENTHOOD 


In behalf of the Planned Parenthood Fed- 
eration of America I want to thank you for 


-the very splendid article on birth control in 


the April issue of PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY. It 
deals with the subject in a very forthright 
and comprehensive manner, — we are very 


grateful to you. 


Mrs. Epona R. McKINNON 

Executive Secretary 

Clergymen’s National Advisory Committee 
- Planned Parenthood Federation of 
America, Inc. 

New York, New York 


I. receive PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY magazine 
and think it is one of the best. 
Rev. JoSEPH MELNIKOFF 
Homesite Baptist Church 
Las Vegas, Nevada 


I would like to say I think PASTORAL PSyY- 
CHOLOGY is one of the very best. 


CHAPLAIN L. H. MAYFIELD 
The Christ Hospital 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


PH.D. THESES IMPORTANT ———= 


I would like to commend PASTORAL PSY- 


CHOLOGY for the publication of the article by 
Helen F. Spaulding in the January, 1960, 
issue. Ever since I compiled research and 
critical studies in the field of pastoral care 
in 1957, I have felt there was a very definite 
need for communication among the men who 
were writing Ph.D. theses in this field, and 
also that these studies deserve wider cir- 


culation among the ministers who are specif- 


| 
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ically interested in pastoral counseling. I 
think you have performed a valuable service 
for the seminaries who are specializing in 
advanced degrees in this field. 

I liked your issue on premarital counsel- 
ing in December and recommended it to our 
students. 


Joun R. THOMAS 


The Austin Presbyterian 


Theological Seminary 
Austin, Texas 


CLINICAL PASTORAL TRAINING 


While reading the April issue of your 
magazine I came across the article by Ernest 
Bruder entitled “Present Emphases and Fu- 


ture Trends in Clinical Training for Pas- 
toral Counseling.” 

I feel that this article is valuable for stu- 
dents in clinical training and since several 
members of my present group subscribe to 
PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY we have no trouble in 
getting copies so that all could read it. How- 
ever, I would like to have future students 
read the article also and so I am wondering 
whether I would have your -permission, to 
have my secretary make some copies of the 
article for future use. I shall, of course, 
give credit to the magazine. 


WALTER J. 
Chaplain-Supervisor | 
Metropolitan Lutheran 
Inner Mission Society 
New York, New York 
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Thomas Bigham 


HEE Reverend Thomas James Bigham, Professor of Moral The- 
ology at the General Theological Seminary in New York City, 

is PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY’S Man of the Month. Among those who have 
heen responsible for the growing concern, in American and Canadian 
theological seminaries and divinity schools, for the use of psychologt- 
cal insight 1 in the pastoral field, none has a higher place than Thomas 


Bigham: it is therefore highly appropriate that he should be selected — 


by the editors of this journal for recognition. 

Deep Christian faith, an extraordinary range of knowledge, inter- 
est in’many areas of thought, remarkable skill in counseling, and a 
quizzical, even puckish, humor are characteristic of Thomas Bigham. 
Ordained to the priesthood of the Episcopal Church in the mid-thir- 
ties, after studying at St. Stephen’s (now Bard) College and the 
General Seminary, and a year at the old institute of Applied Religion 
in Cincinnati, he came back to his seminary in 1937 and has remained 


there ever since. For several years he was a‘tutor at the Seminary 


(General was one of the first theological schools in the country to 
establish an American version of the Oxford and Cambridge tutorial 

method of instruction) ; then he became instructor in Christian Ethics 
e and Moral Theology, and he is now Professor 


of Moral Theology. | 
The MAN But this academic life only a 
part of his work. When he first returned to 


of the New York he became director of pastoral train- 


() \ T Hl _ City Mission Society, which was then develop- 
ing a program that was a precursor of the now 


widely-known clinical training of seminarians— 


(Continued on page 65) 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


editorial 


Archetypes and Elections 


NE of the perils of the human 
mind is that two or more ideas 
within it, which have never so much as 
nodded to each other on the cerebral 
sidewalk, may choose their own time 


for colliding. The more popular terms 


these days for this phenomenon are 
“meeting” or “encounter.” But they 


are anemic. They seem to guarantee in | 


advance that nothing will be broken. 
The fact is that the unplanned and 
spontaneous meeting or encounter of 
a couple of tough and energetic ideas, 
with plenty of momentum behind them, 
is more likely to effect a collision than 
handshake. 3 

The two ideas indicated in the title 
elected the hour of half-past five this 
morning for their spontaneous colli- 
sion. This editorial represents. the 
wreckage, and hopefully also the tow- 
truck. 

One idea is elections, and this is an 
election year. Momentum is already 
on, will increase during the summer 
with the national party conventions, 
and will open up its jet engines during 
the autumn months of September and 
October. And despite the probable 


efforts of all candidates to say not one 
word more than they have to about. the 
issues, the people of the United States 
are altogether likely to smoke out 
where the candidates really stand, to 


exercise a large share of, that rational 


appraisal believed in so daringly by 
the framers of the. Constitution, and 
finally to vote on a basis that contains 


much rational and common sense. 


But elections are nevertheless not, 
even in the most democratic country, 
one hundred per cent evidences of 
rationality. They also demonstrate 
vested, partial, and selfish interests. 
They are affected by beneath-the-sur- 
face factors of which the voter may be 
aware but about which he is unlikely. to 
he articulate. In addition, may elections 
also show the influence of factors of 
which the voter is not aware at all? 
If there is truth in this, then there may 
be peculiar danger to the democratic 
process in. this kind. of ignorance on 
the voter’s part. Such ignorance could 


_ make him prey to “influencers” and yet 


unaware that he was affected. 
The other idea is archetypes, a term 
apparently first used by Philo and Ire- 
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naeus, but brought into modern psy- 
chology by Carl G. Jung. Archetypes, 
to him, are universal but unconscious 
tendencies in the human psyche, which 
he believes to be partly predetermined 


as to form but not so determined as to. 


specific content. He does not, as is 
sometimes wrongly said, believe that 
ideas are inherited. But he does hold 
that the appearance, universally so far 
as he can tell, of certain symbols, 
forms, and patterns makes it necessary 
to posit a process of archetypical-trans- 
mission along with what we mean 


commonly by experience. Be that as it 


may, our purpose here is to describe 
briefly Jung’s understanding of arche- 
types§ not necessarily to defend it as 
the best possible construct or theory to 
account for the phenomena. 


A primary and easy way to search 
for the meaning of archetypes 1S 
through examining fairy tales and folk 
myths. Although these have received a 
specific stamp and thus represent ex- 
perience as well as prototypical tend- 
ency, Jung believes that they need to 
be viewed not only in terms of their 
power to interpret experience but also 
in terms of the predisposing tendency 
to construct them at all. 

An archetype may receive a specific 
stamp or content (and thus no longer 
be merely an archetype) in collective 
human experience by finding expres- 
sion in such things as fairy tales or folk 
myths. It may find individual content 
and expression in such things as 
dreams. Or it may, Jung wants us to 
note, find expression, individually or 
collectively, by being ‘acted out” 
(which is our phrase rather than 
Jung’s). 

As illustration, Jung cites a “highly 
esteemed professor in his seventies” 
who “abandons his family and runs off 
with a young red-headed actress.” Jung 


has no intention of denying the moti- 


vating power of glands present, glands 
regretted, or glands wished for. But he 
wants us to see that a particular kind 
of prototypical form was waiting in the 


professor’s unconscious, unbeknownst. 


to him until the actress appeared and 
incarnated it. 

Why this redhead instead of some 
other ? Answer: the content given the 
archetype comes through experience, 
while only some aspects of its form 
have been predetermined. Now whether 
all this kind of talk would have any 
soothing effect on the professor’s wife 
is dubious. But if there are ‘“‘hidden 
persuaders” deeper and more potent 


even than those recorded by Vance 


Packard, it may be important to try to 
look at them. According to Jung, they 
would be at work whether any one is 
trying to exploit them or not. And the 
one possible bulwark against exploita- 
tion would be understanding. 

-At this point the two ideas—elec- 
tions and archetypes—collided. The 
topic or wreckage sentence is, there- 
fore: archetypes may influence elec- 
tions! 

The professor ran off w ith the red- 
head. The redhead might vote for the 
professor. To be sure, both bits of 
‘acting out’? would become more likely 
if the initial fascination (which may 
include both attraction and repulsion) 


were reinforced by advertising, pub- 


licity, and promotion consciously trying 
to exploit it. But it would be at work 
anyhow. It could “‘irrationalize” a 
voter’s decision even in the absence of 
exploitative propaganda. 

Supposing there to be some truth in 
the argument up to this point, how 
might it affect election results?’ Here 
we must become even more speculative. 
But it is not on Jungian premises alone 
that many competent observers have 
noted the extent to which the President 
is regarded as a “father image’”’ by most 
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Americans. In Jung’s categories this 
would make the President an expres- 
sion of the archetype of the “wise old 
man.” 


With one partial and possible excep- | 


tion, each of the declared or probable 
presidential candidates of both parties 
appears to us, and to himself, not as 
the “wise old man” but as the ‘elder 
brother’ or “hero,” who is both like 
and unlike the rest of us. 

In the hero myths the hero always 
Lattles various kinds of dangers with 
success, but ordinarily he comes. to 
some climactic danger that he can not 
At this point a ‘wise 
old man” appears to extricate him. 

We may speculate that an 
brother” candidate will have to estab- 


lish some claim to heroic stature, but 
that he will also have to suggest that — 


he has access to the proper ‘‘wise old 
man.” Where will he turn when peril 
is at its peak? Who is his “wise old 
man’? Seen in Jungian terms, the 
question can not be answered by mere- 
ly pointing to a particular human fig- 
ure, e.g., by a Republican’s pointing to 


Dwight Eisenhower or a Democrat to. 


Bernard Baruch or Harry Truman. 
For the ‘“‘wise old man” may also mean 
donkey or elephant, and all the other 


kinds of symbols that have been built 
up over the years by the two parties | 


and their leaders. In this conglomerate 
and hard-to-describe, but quite evident 
sense, what kind of “wise old man” 


- stands behind a candidate ? 


It is possible that a voter, for exam- 
ple, might find a candidate fitting very 
nicely his own hero archetype, and yet 
he moved against him because the back- 


_ ground figure of “wise old man” seems 


wrong. And of course the “wise old 


man” archetype is not the only one 
that may be in the background. There 
may also be, for instance, the 
mother.” 


‘great 


“elder 


type,” 


temptations 


Acceptance or rejection of | 


candidates on grounds like this may not 
be impossible. So far as it is possible, 
such grounds would be equally foreign 
to reason and_to religion. 

Could any of this speak to the duty 
of the minister in an election year? 
Manifestly it is not our business to tell 
people to vote for one party against 
another, although we may help to ap- 
praise such overarching issues as the 
struggle for peace. But our main job 
in relation to elections is, manifestly, 
to urge people to vote and to vote as 
intelligently as possible on the basis of 
the issues. One key to voting intelli- 
gently may be to try to rid one’s mind 
of the shadowy archetypes in adjudg- 
ing candidates. Such words of warning 
and clarification could be given without 


ever resorting to the difficult idea of 


the archetype itself. 

In Jung’s language, a voter may 
even be tempted, come election time, to 
be caught up in a kind of “God arche- 
and may have some rather con- 
fused identifications about the candi- 
date, God, and himself. Wherever such 
appear, our theological 
language for them is “idolatry. * Jung 
is reported to have said, “At least once 
a week I’m tempted to be God.” Even 


-at election time, it would be idolatry 


to yield. 

Whether lured by. archetypes, se- 
duced by demons, exploited by hidden 
persuaders, or just plain sinful, any 
voter including the minister may do 
well to examine whatever in his own 
predispositions is alien to sensible 
consideration and decision on the real 
issues of campaign and_ candidates. 
However hidden persuaders, demons, 


- or archetypes may be dressed, they are 


unsafe guides to one’s vote. The whiter 


their robes and the more luminous their _ 


halos, the less are they to be trusted on 
religious grounds. 
—SEWARD HILTNER 
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No therapeutic theory can be developed with- 
aut an implicit or explicit image of man... 
No doctrine of man is possible without a gen- 

eral understanding of the processes of life, 
their trends, and their ambiguities ... no un- 

derstanding of life processes is iti without 


a doctrine of being... . 


Existentialism, Psychotherapy, and the 
Nature of 


1. Existentialism and Essentialism 


r HE TASK given to me is a for- 
midable one, provoking justifiable 
anxiety. In all schools of psychotherapy 
there are many concepts which have 
proved more or less useful for directing 
research as well as practical work, but 
which are devoid of a philosophical 
foundation and, consequently, without 
critical and uniting principles. As a 
non-expert in this vast realm of theory 
and practice, I can only pose the ques- 
tion of a possible philosophical foun-- 
dation for psychotherapy on the basis 
of my own thought, in which the exis- 
tentialist element has a definite place. 
although I would not call myself an 
existentialist. 

It is an indication that one has mis- 
understood existentialism if one uses it 
without reference to its opposite. 
Philosophical ideas necessarily appear 
in pairs of contrasting concepts, like 
subject and object, ideal and real, ra- 
tional and irrational. In the same way, 
existentialism refers to its opposite, es- 


An address delivered at the Conference 
on Existential Psychotherapy in New York 
City on February 27, 1960, and published 
currently in “Existential Inquiries.” 


PAUL TILLICH | 


University Professor 
Harvard University 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


sentialism, and I would be at a loss to ~ 
- say anything about the one without say- 


ing something about the other. The easi- 
ness with which the term existentialism 
and its derivatives have lately become 
the talk of the intellectual market is be- 
cause from the very beginning in 
America, after the second World War, 
the term existentialism was used with- 
out reference to its opposite. Indica- 
tive for the general situation is the fact 
that the term essentialism did not even 
exist in the early discussions of exis- 


tentialist philosophy. But it seems to 
me that in a group which seeks for an — 


existentialist psychotherapy, the im- 
plicit reference to essentialism should 


be brought into the open. ' 


1 Here the distinction between existential 
and existentialist should be brought out: 
“Existential” points to the universally human 


involvement in matters of genuine concern; 


“existentialist” points to a philosophical 
movement which fights the predominance of 
essentialism in modern thought, be it idealis- 
tic or naturalistic essentialism. 
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Instead of giving an abstract defini- 
tion of essentialism and existentialism, 
[ will point to an example par e.xvcel- 


_lence, the nature of man. One can de- 


scribe man’s essential nature and one 
can describe man’s existential predica- 
ment. Both tasks have always been per- 
formed but often. the one has tried to 
eliminate the other. In religious 
thought, for instance, the view of 


man’s predicament has frequently over-_ 


shadowed the view of his essential 
nature. One can say this of ancient 
Gnosticism as well as of some forms of 
radical Protestantism. If man’s es- 
tranged predicament is so much em- 
phasized that his creative goodness ap- 
pears completely destroyed, an impres- 


sive but untenable theological existen-. 


tialism arises. Some theologians of the 
Reformation 
church historian, Flacius, as well as 
some recent theologians like the early 
Karl Barth, have taken this position. 
None of them would have denied or 
even minimized the doctrine of creation 
and with it man’s essential goodness, 
but they did not draw from it the con- 
sequences for the doctrine of man. The 
divine was cut off from the human 
without “point of contact.” Man was 
seen as a mere object of divine action 


and man’s productive activities in cul-— 


ture and history were devaluated. This 
is theological existentialism without 
the essentialist frame in which classical 
theology had stated it. | 

But the main stream of existentialist 


thought was running through phuilos- 


ophy, the arts, and literature. In con- 
trast to the situation in the last three 
years after the second World War, 
when most people identified existen- 
tialism with Sartre, it is now common 
knowledge in this country that exis- 
tentialism in the western intellectual 


history starts with Pascal in the 17th 


century, has an underground history 


period, like the great 


in the 18th century, a revolutionary 


history in the 19th century, and an as- 
tonishing victory in the 20th century. 
Existentialism has become the style of 
our period in all realms of life. Even 
the analytic philosophers pay tribute to 
it by withdrawing into formal problems 
and leaving the field of material prob- 
lems to the existentialists in art and 
literature. | 

There are, however, only rare mo- 
ments in this monumental development 
in which an almost pure existentialism 
has been reached. An example. is 
Sartre’s doctrine of man. I refer to a 
sentence in which the whole problem of 
essentialism and existentialism comes 
into the open, his famous statement 
that man’s essence is his existence. The 
meaning of this sentence is that man is 
a being of whom no essence can be af- 
firmed, for such an essence would in- 
troduce a permanent element, contra- 


tradictory to man’s power of trans- 


forming himself indefinitely. Accord- 
ing to Sartre, man is what he acts to 
be. | 
But if we ask whether his statement. 


has not, against its intention, given an- 


assertion about man’s essential nature, 
we must say, certainly, it has. Man’s 
particular nature is his power to create 
himself. And if the further question is 
raised of how such a power is possible 
and how it must be structured, we 
need a fully developed essentialist — 
doctrine in order to answer; we must 
know about his body and his mind and, 
in short, about those questions which 
for millenia have been discussed in es- 
sentialist terms. 


NLY on the basis of an essentialist 
- doctrine of freedom does Sartre’s 
statement have any meaning. Neither 
in theology nor in philosophy can ex- 
istentialism live by itself. It can only 


exist as a contrasting element within 
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an essentialist framework. There is ex- 
istentialist philosophizing but there is 
not, and cannot be, an existentialist 
system of philosophy. The answers 
given by existentialists to the questions 
they raise in their analyses are derived 
from essentialist traditions. Existen- 
tialism is an element within a larger 
frame of essentialism and it exists only 
as such an element, even in its most 
radical anti-essentialist statements. In 
order to describe the negative in being 
and life, one must see its impact on the 
positive. For only through this impact 
does the negative have reality. There is 
no existentialist description of the 
negativities of the human predicament 
without an underlying image of what 
man essentially is and therefore ought 
to be. The cutting power of existential- 
ist novels, paintings, even philosophical 


analyses of man’s predicament, is 


rooted in the implicit contrast between _ 


the negativities they show and the posi- 
tives they silently presuppose. 

But now we must ask the converse 
question: Is pure essentialisin possible ¢ 
It is possible only if man’s searching 
mind is subjected to a strict censorship, 
prohibiting all those questions in which 
man asks about his existence within his 
world. Plato did not accept such cen- 
sorship. He was aware of the conflict 
between the essential and the existen- 

tial element in reality. And if he talked 
about the “‘destiny of the soul,’ namely, 
of man’s predicament in space and 
time, he did not use dialectics, but 
myth. He is the greatest example of a 
union of essentialism with existential- 
ist elements. In the Middle Ages, ex- 
istentialist descriptions of the human 
predicament were present in monastic 
self-scrutiny and in the _penitential 
manuals for priest-confessors. These 
manuals contain | 


many respects are an anticipation of 
the insights elaborated in the psycho- 


materials which 


June 


therapeutic schools of the 20th century, 
In Protestantism, this concrete mate- 


rial disappeared, but certainly not the | 
question of man’s predicament. In. 
philosophy the problem came to a- 


dramatic height in the conflict between 
Descartes and Pascal in the 17th cen- 
tury. Both men stood in the Platonic- 


Augustinian tradition, both were crea- 


tive mathematicians, and mathematics 
was always the pattern for essentialist 


thinking. But while Descartes reduced — 


the elements to.a minimum, Pascal put 
them against his own and Descartes’ 


essentialist emphasis. 
Ever since, this tension has re- | 


mained alive, although in the modern 
period it has been under a definite pre- 
dominance of the essentialist element. 
A change took place with the existen- 


tialist revolt against Hegel’s essential- 


ism in the middle of the last century 
and with the major victory of the ex- 
istentialist attitude in the 20th century. 


But this victory does not mean that the 


tension has ceased between the two ap- 


,proaches to reality. And a slight re- 
covery of essentialism seems to be no-— 
ticeable, especially in the arts. within - 


the last decade. 


(2. The Philosophical Matrix of 
Psychoanalysis 


Seen in the background of this de- 


velopment, the question of the relation 


of existentialism and psychoanalysis 
can be asked in more definite terms. 
The term “psychoanalysis” has shared 
the fate of a large group of important 
concepts that have grown beyond the 
limits of their original meaning and 
in this way have received an increased 
significance and a growing indefinite- 
ness. This makes it necessary to deter- 
mine the sense in which psychoanalysis 
shall be used in its confrontation with 
existentialism. 

Originally it meant a_ therapeutic 
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technique, a refinement and_ trans- 
formation of earlier techniques. But 
this was possible only on the basis of 
a new understanding of the psychologi- 
cal processes which produce both the 
necessity and the possibility of psycho- 
therapy. “Psychological processes” is a 
name for processes in the living Ges- 
talt which we call “man.” No under- 


standing or even description of them 
is possible without an image of this 


(estalt, without a doctrine of man in 
the several dimensions of his being. No 
therapeutic theory can be developed 
without an implicit or explicit image of 
man. But we must go beyond this step. 
No doctrine of man is possible without 
a general understanding of the general 
processes of life, their trends and their 
ambiguities. And finally, no under- 
standing of life processes is possible 
without a doctrine of being and of the 
structure of being universally. 

This consideration shows the basis 
of the question, how is psychoanalysis 
related to existentialism ? The question 
is two-sided. The psychoanalytic prac- 
tice is not only dependent on the doc- 
trines of man and of life and of being, 
but these doctrines are also dependent 
on the practice of psychoanalysis. 
Every practical dealing with reality 
provides experiences which have the- 
oretical impact. This insight is as old 
as the gospel of John when it speaks 


of doing the truth, and it is as new as © 


Marx in his earlier writings when he 
fought against the separation of theory 
and practice. And it is as old and as 


‘new as the main emphasis of Nietzsche 


and the American pragmatists when 
they tried to reunite action and knowl- 
edge. Therefore, it is not astonishing 
that Freud’s analytic practice became 


the source of ideas which changed the © 


whole intellectual climate of the 20th 
century. 
Unfortunately, the philosophical ma- 
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trix in which the psychoanalytic tech- 


niques were conceived was rather in- 


adequate to the implications and conse- 


quences of their conception. The natu- 
ralistic (and in some respect, ideal- 
istic) presuppositions of Freud do not 
fit the immense contribution he has 
made indirectly to the existentialist 
analysis of the human- predicament. 
Therefore, it is a justifiable attempt by — 
the different Neo-Freudian groups to- 
overcome this inadequacy and, by do- 
ing so, to correct some shortcomings of 
the therapeutic method which follows 
from the inadequacy of Freud’s philo- 


_sophical presuppositions. This is. what 


existentialist psychotherapy also tries 
to do. I believe that such a task is nec- 
essary, not only for psychotherapeutic 
practice but also for the Contents 
intellectual situation. 


If my philosophical assumptions are 
correct, an important consequence fol- 
lows: It cannot only be: existentialist, 
it must also be essentialist thought 
which provides the philosophical matrix 
for the psychoanalvtic practice. Exis- 
tential psychotherapy is almost a tru- 
ism; for disease is one of the central 
existential concepts. Therefore, let us 
not talk of existentialist psychoanaly- 
sis as such, but of a possible philosoph- 
ical matrix of psychoanalysis, ‘being 
aware of the fact that every construc- 
tive philosophy and theology unites es- 
sentialist and existentialist elements. 
In order to understand sin, the the- 
ologian must understand creative good- 
ness. In order to understand estrange- 
ment, the philosopher must understand 
that from which we are estranged, 
namely, our own essential nature. This 
means psychotherapy must remain 
aware of its dependence on the doc- 
trine of man, on the doctrine of life, on 
the doctrine of being. As psychothera- 


py, it cannot create such a philosophy, 


though it can influence it. 
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This is a difficult relationship, The 
problem is the 
tive functions of the human spirit. Al- 
ways and inescapably they have a 
philosophy in their background. We 


must bring this into the open and sub-. 


ject it to criticism and transformation. 
On the other hand, all creative func- 
tions of man’s spirit must contribute 


to a philosophy which deals with all of — 


them. This mutual dependence of 
philosophy and the other functions of 


the spirit produces a perpetual prob-. 


lem. For more than fifty vears, I have 
been laboring under this problem in 
relation to the philosophy of religion ; 
and. I am consoled that now other 
groups are in the same predicament 
and will have to labor probably more 
than fifty years under the same prob- 
lem. As a group of healers you can- 
not identify yourselves with a partic- 
ular philosophy; but you cannot do 
without a philosophy. Instead of at- 
tempting a general answer, | want to 
_ give a description of some exemplary 
situations, thus leading to the next con- 
sideration: philosophical problems of 
psychoanalytic procedures : 


3. Philosophical Problems of Psychoanalytic 
Procedures 


Naturalism, the philosophy from 
which Freud came, is together with 
idealism the main expression of an 
essentialist philosophy. Freud’s deter- 
minism was his naturalistic heritage, 
his moralism was his idealistic heritage. 
And in both he represented the basic 
attitude of the victorious and ‘‘Victori- 
an” industrial society of the 19th cen- 
tury. But with the empirical rediscov- 
ery of the old philosophical concept of 
the unconscious, he broke through his 
own moralism, and with the concept of 
sublimation, he broke through his de- 
terminism. The first, the rediscovery of 
the unconscious, was the confirmation 


same as it is 1n all crea- - 


of the inability of autonomous morals 
to lead man to his fulfillment. It was 
the destruction of the philosophy of the 
“men of good will,” 
ant in American Protestantism. 
showed the ambiguity of goodness as 
well as of evil, and in doing so, he help- 


-ed to undercut Protestant moralism. 


This perhaps was the most important 
existentialist contribution of psycho- 
analysis to the doctrine of man. Man 
is not what he believes himself to be in 
his: conscious decisions. 


This is the point where Freud is ee | 


true existentialist in the sense of all 
existentialist descriptions of man’s pre- 
dicament. He is certainly not the mor- 
alistic idealist he sometimes gives the 
impression of being, especially in rela- 
tion to sex. And he is not a determinist 


either, towards which his naturalistic 


heritage seemed to push him. I don’t 
look for indeterministic utterances of 
Freud. They probably could not be 
found. And they should not, because 
the traditional fight betw een determin- 
ism and indeterminism is a dead issue. 
But I look at his concept of sublima- 
tion, which philosophically i is complete- 
ly unelaborated. 

Sublimation is the act vibilits trans- 
forms something not sublime into 
something sublime. And the sublime is 
a concept which deserves highest stand- 
ing in formulating a philosophy of life. 
The structure of life shows that the 
sublime is the greatest potentiality of 


life. It is not a mere transformation of - 


the not-sublime ; then it would be only 
another form of it. But the sublime is 
something qualitatively new, it de- 


mands a creative act—and this means 
freedom, in a meaningful sense of the 
word. It belongs to the theories where- 
in Freud was “behind” himself—in that 
he tried to derive sublime things, like 
works of aft, from non-sublime things 
like early psychological disturbances 


which is so ramp- — 
Freud 
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of the artists. But the very concept of 
the sublime requires that such disturb- 
ances be looked at as occasions and not 
causes of the creation of the sublime. 
This is not an existentialist, but an 
essentialist question. It refers to man’s 
essential nature and to the central con- 
cept in which converge all elements in 
man’s essential nature, the concept of 
freedom. I do not mean the so-called 


“freedom of the will’ (an obsolete con-- 


cept), but the power of man to react 
centrally to a stimulus, by deliberation 
and decision. 

This explains the fact to which Rollo 
May drew my attention, that in so 
many of his patients’ dreams there ap- 


pears the necessity of deciding. His 


patients have not yet lost the awareness 
that sublimation goes through decision, 
and that the power of deciding makes 
men human. This consideration is an 
essentialist one—although it shows the 
pre-condition for the possibility of 


man’s existential self-loss. This should 


lead to the acknowledgement that 
biological and sociological methods of 
interpretation are by no means suffi- 
cient in order to explain the drive 


towards the sublime. The centered act 
_ of the centered self is the source of 


sublimation. This is a basic statement 
of an essentialist doctrine of man and 
is as necessary for psychoanalysis as the 
existentialist insight in the determining 
function of the unconscious is for 
morality and religion. 

After these examples of existentialist 
as well as of essentialist elements in 
which psychoanalysis must find a solid 


_ philosophical ground, let me speak of a 
_ phenomenon in which elements of both 


sides are effective. I point to the differ- 


ence and confusion of existential and > 


neurotic anxiety, of existential and 


‘neurotic guilt, of existential and neurot- 


ic emptiness. I believe that Freud is 
partly responsible for the confusion 


hecause of his inadequate philosophical 
foundations which°did not admit the 
(distinction between essential goodness 


_and existential distortion. The decisive 


question here is whether one believes 


that it is possible to remove by a suc- 


cessful analysis not only neurotic forms 
of anxiety but also. its genuine forms— 
the anxieties of finitude, of guilt, of 


‘emptiness. Of course, no one would 


deny that a completely successful anal- 
ysis is highly improbable, but many 


analysts assert that in principle both 


forms of anxiety can be removed, be- 
cause there is no qualitative difference 
hetween them. They all can be treated 
as neurosis, capable of being healed. 
This would include the anxiety of hav- 
ing to die, the anxiety of having be- 
come guilty,-the anxiety of lacking a 
meaning of life. This however would 
imply, at least in principle, that the 
analyst is able to remove from human 
beings the awareness of their finitude, 
and consequently their basic anxiety ; 
that he would be able to convince men 
who have become guilty that they are 
not really guilty ; that he would be able 
to answer the question of the meaning 
of life to his patients. But all this is 
not realistic. 


the situation is quite- 


different. Neurotic anxiety is mis- 
placed compulsory anxiety, and not the 


basic anxiety about everything being 


finite. Basic anxiety is anxiety about 
being bound to the law of coming from 


nothing and going to nothing. Neurot- 


ic guilt is misplaced compulsory guilt 


feeling and not the existential experi- — 


ence of being guilty of a definite con-— 


crete act which expresses the general 


estrangement of our existence, an act 
for which responsibility cannot be de- 
nied, in spite of the element of destiny 
in it. Neurotic emptiness is a compul- 


sory flight from meaning, even from 
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that remnant of meaning which makes 
the experience of meaninglessness pos- 
sible. It is the expression of an un- 
reflective and unsophisticated under- 
standing of men and life if these neu- 
rotic phenomena are confused with the 
universal structures of existence which 
make neurotic phenomena possible. No 
great physician has ever claimed that 
he can change the biological structures 
of life; and no psychotherapist from 
whatever school he comes should claim 
that he can change the structures of 
life in the dimension of self-awareness 
usually called the psychological dimen- 
sion. But he can assert that he may 
heal disorders which follow from the 
relation of men’s existential to his 
essential nature. Here are very obvious 
reasons why psychoanalysis needs a 
philosophical. matrix. 


There are other reasons, some ex- 


istentialist, some essentialist. I can only 
point to them. What do norms of 
thought and action mean in relation to 
the therapeutic process? For Freud, 


the “superego” is the name for the 


consciousness of norms. But the mate- 
rial of the superego is taken from the 
“id.” It has no standing in itself, no 
objective validity. It has only the power 
of psychological oppressiveness. The 
reason for this construction is_ that 
Freud did not distinguish the essential 
structure of man’s being, from which 
norms and principles are derived, and 
their existential distortion in the images 
of the superego. Certainly, there are 


images of destructive power in most 


human beings; but they are not identi- 
cal with man’s essential nature. 
Essential norms, if obeyed, fulfill and 
give the joy of fulfillment because they 
represent our own essential being 
against our existential distortion. Reli- 
gious commandments, for instance, 
express a concrete understanding of 
man’s essential nature. The superego 


gives arbitrary commands and produces 


unhappiness and revolt. Dr. Hanna 
Colm writes about the revolt of chil- 
dren, not only against oppressive edu- 


cation, but also against the lack of any — 


direction. This is an interesting con- 
firmation of the assertion that norms 


_and principles are an expression of our 


essential being. In view of these facts, 
the distinction between essential and 
existential elements in human nature 
hecomes empirically verifiable. In spite 


of this, the general acceptance of the 


id-ego-superego scheme has_ blinded 
many scholars against the distinction 
of the essential and the existential in 
human nature. 


A FURTHER problem is that of 
the relation between the analyst 
and the patient in the therapeutic proc- 
ess. A person becomes a person in the 
encounter with other persons, and in no 
other way. All functions of our spirit. 
are based on what I call the moral self- 
realization of the centered self. This is 
what morality is—not the subjection to 
laws. The only way in which this can 
happen is the limiting encounter with 
another ego. Nature is open to man’s 
controlling and transforming activity 
indefinitely, but man resists such con- 
trol. The other person cannot be con- 
trolled like a natural object. Every 


human being .is an absolute limit, an 


unpierceable wall of resistance against 


any attempt to make him into an object. — 


He who breaks this resistance by exter- 
nal force destroys his own humanity; 
he never can become a mature person. 


This interdependence of man and. 


man in the process of becoming human 
is a judgment against a psychothera- 
peutic method in which the patient is a 
mere object for the analyst as subject. 


_ The inevitable reaction then is that the 
patient tries in return to make the. 
analyst into an object for himself as 
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subject. This kind of acting and react- 


ing has a depersonalizing effect on both 
the analyst and the patient. The trans- 


ference phenomenon should be recon- 
sidered in the light of a “philoso- 
phy of encounter,” in which existen- 
tialist and essentialist elements are 
united. 

My last example i is the phrase “being 
in the world” (Heidegger), which 
plays a great role in existentialist liter- 


ature. It points to the fact of “‘being- 


with” in spite of our aloneness in the 
world. But more important for the 
understanding of man is that he has the 
potentiality of having a world in con- 
trast to other beings which have only 
environment. Man breaks through his 
environment in all directions; his lan- 
guage is his liberation from bondage to 
a limited situation. But this freedom 1s 


not easy to accept and many people 


turn back from the openness of their 
world to the prison of their environ- 
ment. This is another description of the 
neurotic withdrawal from reality, and 


one which shows the neurotic character 
of many forms of seemingly normal 
behaviour, as in conformism and sub- 
mission to absolute authorities. With- 
out a sharp essentialist distinction | 
between world and environment, such 
approaches to the phenomenon of 
neurosis have no foundation. | 
Existentialism has discovered many 
characteristics of man’s predicament 
which are able to provide a philosophi- 
cal matrix for psychotherapy. But this 
does not mean that there should be a 


definitive marriage between existen- 


tialism and psychotherapy. It is an 
alliance which should not be exclusive. 
Without a powerful essentialist frame 
the alliance would not hold. It would 
fall into vagueness and _ irrelevance, 
both on the philosophical and the psy- 
chotherapeutic side. But it is the task 


of a philosophical matrix in all realms 


of man’s intellectual life to help these 
realms towards definiteness, clarity, 
fundamental principles, and universal 
validity. 


HH OW can theology deal with depth psychology? Certainly the growth of 
the two movements, existentialism and depth psychology, is of infinite 
value for theology. Both of them brought to theology something which it al- 
ways should have known but which it had forgotten and covered up. They 
helped to rediscover the immense depth psychological material which we find 
in the religious literature of the last two thousand years and even beyond that. 

_ Almost every insight concerning the movement of the soul, can be found in 
this literature, and the most classical example of all is perhaps Dante’s Divine — 
Comedy, especially in a description of hell and purgatory, and of the inner 
self-destructiveness of man in his estrangement from his essential being. —PAavuL 


Theology of Culture 
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While masturbation is not to be approved or 
disregarded, the pastor must avoid the tradi- 


tion of punitive disapproval, exaggerating the 


few evil consequences and inventing more. 


Pastoral and Ethical Notes on Problems 
of Masturbation 


treatment of problems 
of masturbation requires in the 
first place some fairly clear idea of 


what there is that is to be treated. It 


seems necessary to put this truism be- 
cause the usual ethical definition of the 


matter is misleading. This is so, not | 


only because it speaks abstractly of the 
objective nature of the action, but also 
because it speaks narrowly of its sub- 
jective motives. Thus Emil Brunner, 
who may be cited precisely because he 
decisively turns away from the abstract 
and the narrow, nevertheless says (D1- 


vine Imperative, p. 315) that “the habit 


is bad because it misuses for solitary 
pleasure that which was intended for 
social use.” Although no doubt there is 
much pleasurable masturbation that no 
one hears about, pastors hear a great 
deal about unhappy masturbation. Can 
all this be summarily categorized as the 


conflict between individual inclination - 


and social duty? Rather, it seems, such 
troubled pleasure and_ light-hearted 
loneliness needs a more inclusive de- 
scription. 


Because this action, like every sie 


human action, is an expression in some 
way of the particular person who acts 
and his place in his world, it shows a 
great variety of conscious and uncon- 


THOMAS J. BIGHAM 


of 
Moral Theology 
(seneral Theological Seminary 
New York, New York 


scious motivations which profoundly 
influence the character of any given in- 
dividual situation. Is it by way of ex- 
ploration of one’s own power and ex- 


_ perimentation with them? Is it rehear- 
sal for making love some time in the 


future, or a dramatization of the past ° 
and a makeshift in the present? Is it 
perhaps a settled mode of sexual life, 
that is planned or has happened, or is 
it regarded as incidental? Or is there 
in it that exultation in these powers 
which is chiefly to compensate for 
wounded pride? Is it used as an ex- 
hibition to gain others’ attention? May 
it be—as popular terms suggest—large- 
ly a kind of play, serious or insignifi- 
cant, or may it be deeply a self-abuse 

in which hostility to self-is barely con-- 
cealed ? Is it, as sometimes in marriage, 
a resentful withdrawal from the 
spouse? And in what degree is it, not 
so much an action as a passion, less a 
sin than a mode of suffering an evil in 
which compulsions overtake and absorb 
the self? And in any given case, what 
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is the combination of these factors? 


O PRECISE definition seems 
serviceable to take all this individ- 
ual variety in account, but only some 
description which points toward the 
many levels of human existence, and 
toward the strangely mixed and _half- 


known character of human motivation 


and, above all, toward the driving force 


of instinctual life and its purposeful-. 
ness, as well as toward purposes that 


are conscious. Only with this in mind 


can- the pastor be prepared for the va- 


riety of individual experience. 

While it is true that there is always 
this variety in individual behavior, any 
type of action does of course show 
something typical. While one cannot 
speak simply of the problem of mastur- 
bation, one can speak of problems of 
masturbation. There are objective dif- 
ferences of actions and of patterns of 
behavior, so that classifications of them 
are possible. The danger of classifica- 


tions, however, is that they are ab- 


stracted in terms of a particular view- 
point, biological, psychological or mor- 
al, and therefore serve chiefly that end. 
For the statistical purposes of Dr. Kin- 
sey (Sexual Behavior in the Human 
Female, p. 133), the definition is “de- 
liberate self-stimulation which effects 
sexual arousal.’’ This fits the purpose 
of computation, but it says very little 
about the psychological or the social 
aspects of the action, or about its moral 
and spiritual meaning. Yet these mat- 
ters are of primary pastoral concern. 
For spiritual purposes it is highly im- 
portant not to let any single abstraction 


_ become the exclusive working defini- 


tion; rather, all definitions must be 
used as partial aids in understanding 
different aspects of the whole being of 
the living person. 

This is true even of moral detink: 
tions. For pastors this presents the 


greatest danger, that of moralistic ab- 

straction. This is inevitable because 
part of the task of pastoral care is to 
assist in the moral evaluations that 
must be made. Nevertheless a full mor- 
ality is not legalistic, content with pro- 
scriptions and prescriptions—even less 
content with strictures than with pre- 
scriptions. Nor is it conceptualistic, 
proud to achieve a principle. However 
necessary moral Jaws are for action and 
moral principles are for thought, they 
are not the whole story, especially not 
the Christian story, because they are 
static modes of thought that do not 
notice change and growth, forgiveness 
and rebirth. A full morality goes be- 
yond Law to Gospel and beyond con- 


cept to reality, and it does not over- 


simplify the realities of life in favor of | 
clear abstractions. Dr. Brunner seems 
to slip back into the moralism which he 
everywhere means to combat, when he 
speaks of solitary misuse instead of 
social use (even when this is in the con- 
text of a discussion of life as “existence 
in love” and “existence in communi- 
ty”). This is to over-simplify the reali- 
ty which is not simple but complex, not 
an entity but a syndrome. 

This sort of ethical simplification 
will not do in pastoral theology for 
several reasons. It fails to say what 
fear of others, what holding in of ag- 
gressiveness, and what repression of 
love there is, that limit what is natural- 
ly social to this solitary expression. 
Particularly it overlooks the social 
intent and reference which almost in- 
variably sympathetic inquiry or probing 
analysis discloses to be the content of 
the accompanying fantasies, conscious 
or unconscious. 

Then, because this over-simplifica- 
tion conspires with popular moralisms - 
to consider the action apart from the 
living person, it suggests that mastur- 
bation is to be seen as a cause, rather 


| 
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than as a sign or symptom. This may 
be one reason that medical moralists 
since Tissot in 1700 have hastened to 
look for evil physical and psychological 
consequences, and that clerical moral- 
ists all along have been ready to believe 


that moral softness results, as well as . 


amorphous guilt. This caused them to 
misread the reference to the effeminate 
in I Cor. 6:10, even as later genera- 


tions fastened upon a misreading of 
- the Onan story to heighten the guilt. - 


The feelings of guilt that a person at- 
taches to.his actions are of course a 
consequence ; yet the excessive charac- 


ter of them in most cases openly shows 


that they are speciously attached, and 
the amorphous character of them more 


covertly shows that they stem, not from 


the action, but from the conflicts the 
action itself springs from and of which 


it is a symptom. For example, fear of | 
_ ostracism may appear as a consequence 


but also and in larger part it is a cause. 


_ Again, moral softness is hardly a result 


but, rather, it is another description of 
the lack of aggressiveness which leads 


_to masturbation. When then masturba- 


tion is said to be a sin, it is not to be 
forgotten that every sin is sign’ and 
symptom. of sinfulness. In any teaching 
about it or in dealing with the probiems 
it presents, one must think, not so 
much morally of sin, as theologically 
of original sin, the primary disorder 
from which all sins stem. ‘This uni- 
versal principle of pastoral theology 
is exceptionally important in this in- 
stance, because here is an outstanding 
and clear example of a sin without 
social significance, in contrast for ex- 
ample to other sexual problems. 


5 soon IS one chief deficiency of 
ordinary Christian ethics for the 
work of pastoral theology. Another is 
even more important, for here not only. 
does the usual ethical statement lead 
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one astray, but it positively deceives— 
with the result that morality subverts 
spirituality and hinders growth toward 
spiritual maturity. When the act is 
considered in itself, apart from the liv- - 
ing person, the remedy suggested is but 
another act, that of prohibition and 
proscription. If to masturbate is to sin, 
then it seems obvious that in this mat- 
ter as in others the thing to do about» 
sin is not to. This is the simple logic, 
and it is much too simple. Moral stric- 
tures tend to center attention upon par- 
ticular acts of will or, as many people 
sadly conclude, a general weakness of 
will in this area. Along this line Dr. . 
Kinsey’s definition stresses the “de- 
liberate and designed.” Likewise Se- 
ward Hiltner has remarked (PASTORAL 
psyCHOLoGy, February 1953, p. 29- 
30) that the strictures upon masturba- 
tion were in the past of value because 
they opposed “waste” in the name of 
“freedom within finitude as God’s will 
for man.” Characteristic words in his 
discussion are will, freedom, respon- 
sibility, use; indeed “sex is what we 


_make it.” He intends in the discussion 


to show the positive meaning of sex for 
salvation, as well as its negative side 
in sins; and he points out at the be- 
ginning that human sexuality 1s a cause 
as well as a result of freedom, but later 
that seems to be forgotten when he 
follows the theme of “freedom within 
finitude which is the image of God in 
man.” Surely, as he suggested earlier, 
the image of God in man includes more . 
than limited freedom; Genesis 1:27 
pointedly makes it include even sexual- 
ity which itself on its own level and in 
its own sphere shows finitude to be — 
both limitedness and creativity. In any 
event certainly sex is what God made 
it. before we had anything to do with it. 
Man’s life is very narrowly described 
when it is put as will and the limita- 
tions placed upon it; life is also the 
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creative union of bodily nature and 
will. This union is not truly one of as 
it were horse and rider, of the will 
mastering the passions. After all, the 
good rider not only controls the horse 
with reins and spurs; on occasion he 
may give him his head. | 

The value of the disapproval of mas- 
turbation in the Christian code seems 
to lie not so much in its strictures, nor 
in the actions they have impeded, nor 
yet in their assertion that the passions 
can be subjected to rational controls; 
rather, its value is in pointing out a 
disorder in act that is a sign of inner 
disorder. This double disorder is char- 
- acterized in the Bible as “uncleanness”’ 
—a difficult mythology which cannot 
well be translated into a notion of 
“waste,” drawn from economics. This 
disorder is better described as a dis- 
turbed emotional relationship with the 
whole environment—natural, human, 
and divine. It is important to note that 
_ such disorder is not altered by altering 


the external sign but by change in the . 


internal relationships with others. This 
seems to be why the traditional pastoral 
advice on this matter was sometimes 
quite successful. The advice in sexual 
matters to flee temptation rather than 
to face it, meant in a negative way not 
to be preoccupied with even any be- 
setting sin, but to center attention else- 
where. In a positive way it meant to 
enter into deeper and more real rela- 
tionships with others in God. But these 
meanings were often made so little 


clear, that flight in fear from sex came 


to be only a flight to the diversions of 
cold baths and long walks—which had 
perhaps even less social and spiritual 
meaning than any solitary use of sexual 
powers. | 

Puzzled by these confusions, much 
_ mental hygiene today tries to keep free 
from any concept of spiritual and moral 
disorder. Because the idea of sin is 


many-sided and difficult of just appli- 


cation, as well as for reasons of general © 


secularism, many people prefer to dis- 


card it as either useless speculation or 


morbid superstition. Yet a certain con- 
fusion persists. Characteristically, what 
is suggested seems to be (a) that there 
is nothing wrong with masturbation, 


and (b) that there are various ways © 


of correcting it. The pastor cannot of 
course thus try to substitute the idea 
of medical disorder for that of moral 
disorder. The Christian conviction is 


that masturbation is not morally neu-~ 


tral and certainly not humanly normal, 
because man is created male and female 


and, bound by these limitations and 


endowed with these specifications, he is 


to relate himself to God and to others © 


in God. While then masturbation 1s 
not to be approved or disregarded, 
there is every reason for the pastor to 


avoid what.we may call the Onanistic 


tradition of punitive disapproval, ex- 
aggerating the few evil consequences 
and inventing more. As pastoral treat- 
ment requires a knowledge of what is 
to be treated, so too it requires a dis- 
cerning and discriminating use of the 
instruments for treatment, and not least 
of the many meanings and aspects of 
the idea of sin. : 


APPILY for his work, there is an- 
other psychological point of view, 
one which is not merged with a secu- 
larist outlook, nor does it reduce moral 
categories to those of psychological 


motivation. On the other hand, it does — 


not favor the super-ego at the expense 
of the id, nor constriction of our in- 
stinctive nature, but rather a meeting 
and mating of natural and social values 
within the creative being of the person. 
In theological terms it will not have 
Law without Gospel. The ideal here is 
of the rider who is not only master of 


the horse, but also his friend. Indeed 


| 
] 
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the unity of man is seen to be so basic 


_ that man is, in terms of this analogy, 
not so much a horse and rider as a 


centaur! Chiron may come to mind, 
who was the foster-father of Aescula- 
pius, and who was both versed in medi- 
cine and gifted in prophecy. This: point 
of view holds that the primary and con- 
tinuing need of man in the sphere of 


sexuality 1s not strictures upon it but 


appreciation of it. This corresponds to 
the theological insight that the primal 
fact in this matter is that when God 
looked upon all that He had made, He 


saw that it was very good. 


Several guiding principles for pas- 
toral care in this area then suggest 
themselves which are beside and be- 
vond the usual principles drawn from 
mental hygiene and medical psychology. 


The act must be seen in relation to 
the person’s stage of growth and type 


of growth; this is especially so in this | 
case because the act is characterized as 


much by what is omitted as by what is 
committed. 


Because 1 in its social content the in-— 


tent of the person is held down to 
fantasy, the evil lies in some degree of 
pretentious egocentricity, for on the 
whole masturbation shows an unrealis- 
tic retreat from life. | 

While on the whole it is an evil and 
not a good, it is not wholly evil, for it 
is a retreat only possible because there 
has been some advance, and therefore 
is a favorable prognostic sign.: 

Many of the elements in the act may 
therefore be goods that are to be com- 


mended. One might perhaps congratu- 


late an adolescent on achieving puberty. 
The disapproval cannot usefully be 


couched in terms that oppose the per- 


son’s realizations, however frustrated, 
of these goods, but only that want for 


|CHRIST and the 


courageous .. . incontrovertible 
sound Leg meer, as well as theological 
sense . —ALBERT ELLIS, Ph.D. 
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him something better, namely, his full 


growth, which he himself also wants. 


This allows for rapport without ap- 
proval, acceptance without condemna- 


tion. 


Above all, the prayers of the person 
should not be left negative petitions 
for delivery from evil and temptation, 
if indeed the person has already risen 
to the height of taking sexuality to be 
within the proper scope of prayer. A 
deeper-laid basis for the spiritual ma-. 
turity of the whole person is positive 
thanksgiving to Him who is Creator 
and Sustainer that He has made and 
makes us sexual beings, and that He 


has set before us the redemption, not 


only of the soul, of reason, of will, of 
conscience, but also the redemption of 


the body. 
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A phydhiatrist must become a gihhilecopher 
and a theologian in order to be a good psy- 
chiatrist, just as the religionist has to become 
a good psychologist in order to — his 
obligation to his calling. 


Scientific Facts, Religious Values, 
and the Psychoanalytic Experience 


RADICAL change of attitude 
in the relationship of science and 
religion is one of the most striking and 
important phenomena of modern life. 
Gone are the days when science, sure 
of its inevitable progress, looked at reli- 
gion with the certainty of enlightened 
reason, relegating religious manifesta- 
_ tions to the role of a developmental 
phase of collective immaturity which 
would slowly or abruptly disappear 
under the impact of more complete 
scientific knowledge. On the other side, 
religion, deploring the rationalistic er- 
ror of a materialistic world view, con- 
sidered itself the sole preserver and 
guardian of the spiritual that had to be 
defended against godless positivism. 

_ But possibly it is too optimistic to 
speak of this state of affairs as in the 
past, even though the best and most 
advanced religious and_ psychiatric 
thinkers feel more and more that the 
walls between them are plainly built of 
ignorance and misunderstanding bred 
of fear-and hostility. Yet they also hesi- 


This article is a part of a series of the 
Edward F. Gallahue seminars on Religion 
and Psychiatry of The Menninger Founda- . 
tion, and is reprinted by permission from | 
the “Bulletin of the Menninger Clinic,” Vol. 
19, No. 6, Nov., 1955. 


FREDERICK J. HACKER, M.D. 


Director 
‘The Hacker Foundation 
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tate to engage lightly in an alliance 
with each other, not only from concern 
that one approach will succeed in per- 
verting, falsifying, or reducing and 
“explaining” the other in its own cate- 
gories, but even more because both fear 
that an agreement based on superficial 


or, as it were, merely sentimental con- — 


siderations would obscure more than it 
would clarify. For, indeed, nothing 
would be gained if too much stock were 
placed in the utterances of famous sct- 
entists, lending their scientific authori- 
ty to support a certain religious view, 


or in the acceptance of modern physics 


by religious leaders. The first example 
proves the peculiar dialectic process, 
that rigorous enlightenment in one area 
often makes naivete or even regression 
in another area not less but more likely. 


The second example seems to overlook 


the fact that Planck’s quantum theory 
or Heisenberg’s principle of indeter- 
minacy does not disprove the existence 
of God, but does not prove it either. 
If we were to agree to call God 
everything that is obscure, unknown, 
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_ frightening, or unexplained, nothing 
would be achieved. To be sure, the un- 
explained and frightening is a strong 
motivating force for religious and sci- 


entific pursuits. It 1s a strong driving ~ 


power behind the quest, but not its 
goal. And to call with the noble name 
of God everything from a simple enig- 
ma to the universal mathematical for- 
mula can please neither the truly 
searching religionist nor the sophisti- 
cated scientist. A riddle is not solved 
by calling it another name. 

It seems to me that psychiatry is 


capable, as is no other science, of con- 


tributing toward the unification of sci- 
entific and. religious pursuits, while 
pointing up at the same time the amaz- 
ing complexity of their mutual relation- 
ship. One of the foremost tasks of 
modern psychiatry has been to unmask 
the error of facile simplicity, to find 
connections and detect relationships 
_ between the seemingly separate and un- 
related. I refer to the contributions 
psychiatric thinking has made in regard 
to the nature of the human being, the 


structure of his thoughts and emotions | 


governing the. functioning of his outer 
and inner world, and the interrelation 
_ between reason and belief. Particular- 
ly, however, I want to show how the 
little-explored field of implicit psy- 
chiatric assumptions throws new light 
on the age-old controversy between 
faith and proof and suggests a possible 
novel solution. 


SYCHIATRY can be described as 
one medical specialty among oth- 

ers; structurally it is nothing but that, 
in so far as it is concerned with the 
central nervous system and its various 
disturbances. But precisely at the mo- 
ment when psychiatric thought turned 
from consideration of an organ or or- 
gan system to the study of the human 
being as human being, a new element 


was forcefully introduced. This creative 
moment signified the birth of modern 
psychiatry. The classificatory science 
of psychiatry assumed a new look 
when the primarily descriptive attitude 
yielded first to an understanding of 
mental and emotional illness and then 
to effective treatment. 

No one could have been more con- 
scious or more proud of his natural 
scientific outlook than Freud, the 
founder of psychoanalysis. He insisted 
that his science should properly be con- 
cerned with natural scientific facts and 
facts alone. He rejected all philosophi- 
cal and metaphysical speculation as un- 
scientific, and hoped that ultimately all 
psychological processes could be de- 
scribed in physicochemical terms. Yet, 
despite this radical, rationalistic-posi- 
tivistic outlook, modern psychiatry 
found itself attacked from the start 
for the speculation it so diligently tried 
to avoid. When, in order to understand 
and cure sick people, such scientific 
concepts as repression, censorship, ego, 
resistance, defense and_ transference 
were introduced, physicians and fellow- 
scientists of that day were almost unan- 
imous in denouncing the new insights 
as unscientific fantasies, as new demon- 
ology, as mythological regression, and, 
indeed, as a new crackpot religion built 
on faith and dogma rather than on dis- 
passionate conclusions from: scientific 


methods. 


The reasons for this peculiar reac- 
tion appear fairly clear and obvious. A 


science which, by necessity had to go 


beyond the study of one organ or organ 
system, and was forced to fix its atten- 
tion on the totality of the human being 
and his integrative functions could not 
but raise the important over-all ques- 
tions of the meaning, purpose, and 


direction of human existence. No mat- 


ter how quantitatively elusive and am- 


biguous, how scientifically awkward 
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and inconvenient, such data as morali-— 


ty, goal, or search for truth may be, 
they are ever-recurring experiences, 
and every psychological explanation of 
psychiatric treatment must take them 
into account. Even the simplest and 
most. superficial psychotherapeutic 
methods depend to some extent, on an 
underlying understanding of the person 
as person, including his “natural,” op- 
timal, or most desirable relations to the 
world around him, to others, and to 
himself. Such concepts as aspiration, 
freedom, meaning, purpose, and ful- 


fillment, which refer to the ‘total per- 


sonality, can never be eliminated from 
a psychology that aims at understand- 
ing rather than mere description of 
mechanisms (though it could even be 
argued that the term “mechanism” 
raises questions of what created this 
mechanism and what purpose it serves). 
The subject matter of this type of psy- 
chology not only is an artificially sep- 
arated part of the human structure but 
is its entirety, and thereby establishes 
an identity of interest with philosophy 
and religion which have always been 
concerned with these questions. Start- 
ing from different and, in many re- 
spects, opposite assumptions, a_psy- 


chiatrist must become a_ philosopher’ 


and a theologian in order to be a good 
psychiatrist, just as the religionist has 
to become a good psychologist in order 
to fulfill his obligation to his calling. 


OWEVER, the getting-together 

of religion and psychiatry cannot 
be accompl'shed on the basis of a neat 
division of labor which reintroduces a 
dichotomy that science and religion has 
just succeeded in overcoming. Neo- 
Thomistic assumption states that reli- 
gion and psychiatry can make their 
peace because they do not interfere with 
each other, psychiatry dealing with 
facts and laws, and religion with goals 


and ideals. The same view holds that 
psychiatry as psychiatry cannot tell . 


anything about such things as values, 
truth, and conscience, as contrasted to 


the psychoanalytic super-ego, since 


ligion or moral freedom lies outside 
the scope of psychiatry and scientific 
competence in general. While thus 
vielding the sphere of meaning to the 
religionist, the psychiatrist feels a right 
to demand that in his field he be left to 
do as he pleases; that he be permitted 
to treat people without interference 
from dogmatic interdiction and specu- 
lative theism. But psychology radically 
deprived of considerations -of values, 


morals, and human goals would soon 


have to return to mere association psy- 
chology as the only psychological field 
relatively untainted by ‘value’ con- 
siderations. The clear-cut separation of 
tasks that assigns a different type of 
question to psychiatry and religion is, 
of course, based on the same old sub- 
division of experience into divine ver- 
sus human, or spiritual versus material 
in which one area has no connection or 
dependence on the other, no relation- 
ship in fact except that the divine or 
spiritual is considered hierarchically 


higher and more dignified by the reli-_ 


gionist, while, being unmeasurable and 
unweighable, it is ignored by the scien- 
tist or gladly relinquished to religion 
or arbitrariness. 


Freud approvingly quoted Heine’s. 


“Let us leave Heaven to the angels and 
the sparrows.” Most psychologists still 
maintain that their approach is ‘‘value- 
free,” since their professional interest 
is centered on natural scientific facts; 


that their religious,. atheistic, or indif- . 


ferent beliefs in regard to the unknow- 


able have little or no reference to the 


known facts of psychology. By this 
separation into a professional and a 
private sphere, the claim of modern 
psychiatry is entirely abandoned— 
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hardly an advance in tolerance or in- 


sight from the stage when psychiatry 
called religion per se a collective neuro- 
sis! For methodologically mistaken and 
factually untrue as that “diagnosis” 
may be, it at least presupposes a psy- 
chological universe in which all phe- 
nomena have to be explained. But, ac- 
in an unexamined, con- 
cretized duality of man’s experience 
excludes from psychological discourse 
the area of the absolute, of truth, value 


and purpose, while it excludes from 


religious discourse the area of human 
psychology, thus making both spheres 
empty and reducing Siem: to mere spe- 
cialists’ concerns. 


The stipulation of an absolute dicho- | 
tomy proclaims as solution what is in 
fact the petitio principu of the assump- 


tion, no matter how ingenious and 
devious the. rationalizing devices. - If 
values and facts are seen as absolute, 
independent entities, the creation of a 
speculative, spiritual, fact-free versus 


a value-free, material and factual sphere 
becomes a logical necessity. A cultural: 


climate created by technological prog- 
ress will view with great optimism the 
relation of the knowable to the un- 
knowable, of the rational to the irra- 
tional, of the controllable to the uncon- 
trollable. It may even believe that, ulti- 
mately, everything will be known as in 
Comte’s positivistic utopia (by no 
means a contradiction in terms but psy- 
chologically regularly co-occurring, like 
sadism and masochism), where every- 
thing is so well and rationally ordered 
that there is no need for the irrationali- 
ties of religion and art. Conversely, the 
socio-cultural demonstration of persist- 
ing irrationality or of the limits of 
man’s powers of knowledge will result 
in denial of automatic progress, in 
doubts of man’s perfectibility, and will 
reassert the pessimism of the inevita- 


laration of mutually good intentions 


further but accepting it as given—‘‘nat- 


thought in favor of a certainty which 


explicitly and implicitly is capable of 


bility of man’s weakness, sinfulness, 


and impotence. 


T TIMES the one universe may 

gain ascendancy over the other 
and become more important, spatially 
bigger, as it were, at the expense of the 
other; but the very assumption that 
there are these two spheres will con- 
demn the relations between. emotion 
and reason, knowledge and faith. man 
and God, to a ceaseless struggle that 
ends precisely where it started. No dec- 


can produce more than an uneasy truce 
if the dualism between material and 
spiritual, fact and value, rational and 
irrational is accepted-as existing with 
the unexamined certainty of the non 
dubitandum (not to be doubted). But 
the absence of doubt not only gives 
birth to explicit dogma; it signifies 
much more often the thought taboo, 
is, the prohibition of think- 
ing. | 

The or precritical certainty 
of essential differences in the experi- 
ence of good and evil, right and wrong, 
divine and mundane, may tend to con- 
fuse manifest with essential separate- 
ness by not pursuing the problem any 


ural,” divinely ordained, or as simply 
the condition of man. It is, however, 
just this type of situation which the - 
psychiatrist knows so well from his 
study of neurosis: a certain temporary 
manifest conflict is considered by the 
patient as unchangeable necessity; the 
phenomenon is experienced as inexor- 
able fate before it is recognized as 
pathological symptom, and there is a 
readiness to abandon pursuit of critical 


poses as the answer, while it actually 
is the question. 
I contend that modern psychiatry 


contributing to a new understanding 
between religion and psychiatry (and 
science in general), outside and beyond 
the arbitrary and artificial division of 
the universe into two parts. Psycho- 
analysis, particularly, has demonstrated 
the existence and continuous working 
of unconscious and semi-conscious 
processes in addition to, though not 


independent of, consciousness. Many 


developmental steps, by which the fa- 
culty of consciousness arises from the 
unconscious, have been investigated. 
There is a large body of knowledge 
aboui what the laws of interaction be- 
tween conscious and unconscious. are, 
how the so-called secondary process 
emerges from the primary to become 


at times partly or completely autono- , 
mous, and how irrational and rational, — 


unconscious and conscious, elements 
continuously interact. 
Modern psychiatry has in its own 


development dropped the pejorative 


undertone of its original description of 
unconscious and irrational elements as 
it discovered that not only pathology 
but the highest achievements of art 
and religion, of human morality and 
human expressiveness, are to a large 
extent based on unconscious and irra- 
tional factors. The exhaustive study of 
the phenomenon of rationalization 
shows the various ways in which the 
proud instrument of reason can be per- 
verted, distorted, and put to the most 
unreasonable use without ever being 
aware of it; but it also proves that even 
the most cynical of men has the un- 
deniable need to justify his action in 
terms of a self-transcending system of 
values. The study of concrete cases 
_ demonstrates that disturbance and dis- 
ease result whenever reasoning process- 
es deny their essential dependence on 
emotions (as in the intellectualizing of 


the compulsion neurosis), and when- . 


ever emotions refuse to submit to the 
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control of reason, (as in the immature 
acting-out of character disorders). The 


distinction between reason and emo- 


tion, convenient and practical as it may 
be for descriptive purposes, designates 


hypothetical abstract poles of human 


experience possibilities, extreme points 
of a pendulum swing rather than dis- 
tinct entities or separate essences. The 
“purity” of either emotion or reason is 
an abstract artifact, and the attempt to 
purge one or the other leads not to 
purification but to pathology. 


assumption of instinct duality 
and struggle between the lfe-and- 
death instincts reflects in many respects 
the same situation. The various instinc- 
tual manifestations of love and aggres- 
sion are seen in constant if constantly 
changing fusion; in fact, life is the 


story of the ever-fluctuating possibili-— 


ties of fusion, while complete diffusion 
always means death, be it now looked 
upon as the ultimate triumph of the 
aggressive instinct, which finally has 
destroyed the individual, or as the vic- 


tory of the erotic drive, which permits | 


the final return to the eternal enjoy- 


ment of God’s pure love. Both religion | 


and psychology stress the inextricable 
mixture of elements in the human_be- 
ing. Both emphasize man’s power as 
well as his limitations, his strength 
which is also his weakness, his imper- 
fection and his need for perfection, his 


self-transcendence, his incompleteness, 


and his need for salvation. 


This existential ambiguity of man’s 


position is matched by a similar ambi- 
guity in the cognitive sphere. How 
much and what can man know about 
the world and particularly about him- 


self, steeped as he is in a medium which 


determines all his categories of right 
and wrong, of desirable and undesira- 
ble, of reality and appearance, and of 


object and subject which he is at the 


June | 
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same time called upon to examine? Out 
of this conflict the need for an Archi- 
medean point arises—the all-pervading 
urge for one fixed certainty, for some- 
thing given and unchanging, for some 
vantage point “outside.” The recogni- 
tion that there is no such point outside 
confirms, in one sense, human helpless- 
ness as it also defines the specifically 
human task of eternal striving. Ration- 
alists have correctly pointed out that to 


assume deductively the existence of an 


absolute from the psychological. need 
for this absolute is an unconscious de- 


ception closely akin to an illusion, if. 


not a delusion, that provides hallucina- 
tory wish gratification which reality 


denies. The escape meaning and the 


similarity of this solution to infantile 
neurotic mechanisms have been ex- 
haustively described. Yet whether 
studying so-called “objects” in the 
world, or ourselves as objects, we find 
as the very motivation for our search 


“the need for the absolute, for eternal, 


fixed certainty, for permanence 1 in the 
flux of change. 

Psychiatry, in particular, just : as en- 
lightenment, in- general, has unmasked 
some seemingly eternal truths as illu- 
sions, and has shown some of the most 
cherished beliefs of mankind to be only 
temporary, historically- and culturally- 
determined myths. But the recognition 
of individual and collective myth for- 
mation as evidence of some form of 
irrational bias did not lead to a dis- 
appearance of myth, but only to new 
and more subtle forms of myth until 
scientific method, through which the 
investigation was conducted, 
itself beset with precisely the same 
difficulties it was designed to penetrate. 


The demand for automatically increas- 


ing rationality, and hence, inevitably, 
human progress, is as much a dogmatic, 


a priori presupposition of the scientific 
method as the need for an unquestioned — 


showed: 
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parental authority which underlies in 


unrecognized form the image of an 


omniscient, omnipotent God. 


S, THEREFORE, science or reli- 
gion wrong? Of course neither! | 
They only become so when they fall 
prey to their own unrecognized bias, 
making their claim absolute and exclu- 
sive. When the question of whether 
pure knowledge is humanly attainable 
has to be answered. in the negative 
(Kant did this in conclusive fashion), 
does this mean no valid knowledge is 
possible and that therefore both science 
and religion are only more or less use- 
ful illusions which must prove their 
worth not by their relation to truth but 
only by their pragmatic value? The 
very opposite is correct. The difficulty 
of cognition, just as of human existence . 
in general, stated and restated in a 
thousand different ways, is the position 
of participant observer. The fact of ac- 
tive participation is for the positivist a 
source of reducible falsification, a de- 
fection from the cognitive ideal of dis- 
interested objectivity, all the more dis- 
torting, the closer and emotionally 
more meaningful the object of inves- 
tigation. 
For some Christian thinkers, the 


_ self-assertion of the person which con- 


stitutes man as man, his “‘self-seeking,”’ 
invalidates all his conclusions about 
himself. Hence he is asked to distrust 
reason and believe, regardless, beyond 
and outside his reason, and at times 


accept as true what is patently absurd 


because it is absurd. Eastern religions 
attempt to reduce the participant part 
of man by ascetic exercises in order to 


arrive at a truer contemplative view of 


life and God. 

I believe that psychiatry is in the 
position to prove that excessive and 
extreme suppression or repression of 
instinctual impulses does not lead to: 
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more truth, but to systematic error, not 
to less distortion, but to more. Com- 
plementing this negative finding on 
the positive side, psychiatry.can show 
that new knowledge can be obtained, 
new insights gained, not despite but 
because of active participation; that a 
certain type of knowledge about other 
human beings and oneself is dependent 
on full engagement, on total commit- 
ment, on maximum participation. Love 
in this context is not a blinding emo- 
tion, a semipathological state, but one, 


and at times the most important, tool 


of perception. 

Even more than the explicit findings 
of psychiatry, the implicit assumptions 
~ and methods of psychoanalysis indicate 
a close affinity to religious thinking 
and feeling though by no means an 
identity. The model psychoanalytic 
situation is the creation of an inter- 
personal relationship as intimate and 
close, as free from conventional social 
and intellectual restraints, as humanly 
possible. In this situation the radical 
application of the reasoning process 1s 
driven to its very limits; as a matter 
of principle everything from the great- 
est to the smallest is subjected to merci- 
less rational probing. With the help of 
the analyst, the intellect is directed and 
guided to search every hidden nook and 
cranny and to examine critically every- 
thing including reasoning itself. But 
this employment of the tool of reason 
is but a means to an end, and, if the 
psychoanalytic process remains con- 
fined to this rationalistic exercise, it is 
rightly considered a failure; for reason 
driven to the limits of its possibilities 
results in an act transcending reason. 
In fact, it is an intellectual-emotional 
compound, that is, a valid human ex- 
perience. | | 

By the radical use of reason, man 
not only arrives at intellectual correc- 
tion of his intellectual mistakes and the 


discovery of his intellectual blind spots; 
he also experiences himself in an en- 
tirely novel way. To this repeating act 
of his new self-experience, more cogni- 


tive and therapeutic value is attributed — 
than to all the many intellectual in- 


sights. The most “‘scientific’”’ psychia- 
trist will have to admit that the felt 
reality of this analytic experience, im- 
possible as it is to describe in rational- 
istic terms, is the essence of analysis 
and the main technical tool by which 
deep understanding of self and others 
is possible. Thus in the entirely reason- 


able, realistic situation of psychoanaly- 


sis, intentionally kept free from: all 
rituals and mystical adornment, in a 


treatment designed to extend the realm | 


of reason and to promote the accept- 
ance of reality, reason as reason be- 
comes something else, something more, 
and integrates itself into a whole that 
is felt and known to be much more 
true than any mere rational insight. 


T HE AIM of psychoanalytic self- 
search and the methods designed 
to facilitate it reveal a most unexpected 
similarity to religious phenomena. In 
free association, which is free only in 
the sense that external or conventional 
compulsion is absent, the essence of the 
individual is revealed following: strict 
deterministic laws governing his mental 
functioning, but it is this inner lawful- 
ness which mediates the experience of 
utter freedom and liberation. The idea 
that the truth is most hidden from the 
self, that every appearance, every mani- 
fest phenomenon, every conscious act 
obscures as much as it reveals, that the 
most human in man is deepest, most 
secret, never completely and fully ac- 
cessible to either reason or _ feeling 
alone, always partly concealed and 
partly exposed in every single act, the 
cause of everything and the prime mov- 
er, the most personal and yet trans- 
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cending the mere self—all this is not 
mystical speculation but the very es- 
sence of the psychoanalytic approach. 
This hidden and revealed, bound and 
free, personal and impersonal some- 


thing, is it not strikingly similar to the 


inspirational vision of the mystic’s 


truth and also to the God of many 


Christian theologies, who is seen as 
transcendent and immanent?: Augus- 
tine’s advice for finding truth and God, 
‘Ini in te ipsum, in interiort hominis 
habitat veritas” (Go within yourself, 
in the innermost depths of man lies 
truth), could be the motto of psycho- 
analysis. Through inner search and 
utter consciousness man arrives at 
knowledge of self-transcendence and 
knowledge of God. Can it still be main- 
tained that psychiatry and religion deal 
in two separate areas with essentially 
different subjects and for quite differ- 
ent purposes? | 
Psychoanalysis assumed in its first 
theoretical formulations that the infant 


was born with his instincts only, which — 


blindly pressed for immediate gratifica- 
tion, for tension discharge under the 
pleasure principle. All the later modifi- 
cations of this basic situation—the 
adoption of the reality principle and 
postponement of gratification, the de- 
velopment of the mediating and reality- 
testing ego and the value-giving super- 
ego—were attributed to the influence 
of the child’s environment and _ to ob- 
jective cultural and social factors. Most 
or all ego and superego contents thus 


can be traced to either instinctual de- 
mands or reality experiences, but not 


the institution of the ego or superego 
itself. 

The modern psychoanalytic explana- 
tion that the ego or superego is pre- 
formed as possibility (or Anlage), pres- 
ent but not manifest from the very 
beginning, only describes honestly the 


lack of any plausible explanation. Psy- 


chological research proves that the - 
process of growing (the phenomenon 
of growth also remains, as such, un- 
explained .in terms of energy dis- 
charge) is essentially a two-way proc- 
ess: the environment “makes’’ us, but 
in a sense we also make our environ- 
ment. The ego is created by reality just 
as reality is created by the ego, and we 
think, feel, and act by the constant 
interplay of introjection and projec- 
tion. The ever-recurring individual 
growth and culture regularities create 
the unique human person strictly fol- 
lowing a pattern, and yet in a sense 
unforeseeable. The idea of eternal cre- 
ation or of free self-creation thus sug- 
gests itself not despite, but because of 
scientific determinism. Perhaps, by 
following this trend of thought, we may 
even be on the threshold of new psy- 


chological insights that can better ac- 


count for and deal with our fundamen- 
tal problem—how the world in its so- 
called “objective” aspects relates to the 
subjective world of the individual who 
perceives the universal through the 
special, the abstract through the ap- 
pearance. _ 


HE EXISTENTIAL aspect of 
man’s being and his relation to 
others, the world, and himself is the 
subject matter of psychiatry and reli- 
gion. The meeting of minds should not 
take place on the basis of a “division 
of labor’ which breaks up the totality 
of man’s experience into two essentially 
unrelated, artificially separated spheres 
and creates specialists for values, mor- 
als, and faith, and specialists for facts, 
reality, and reason. There is no fact 
without value, no reality without mor- 
als, no reason without faith, and vice 
versa. 
The dilemma of the human partici- 


_ pant-observer is not necessarily a hand- 


icap. The very essentials of human ex- 
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istence become visible only in total 
engagement and commitment under 
conditions of maximum participation, 
which thus serves as a supreme tool of 
recognition. The model of the psycho- 
analytic experience produces and re- 


produces the self-transcending charac- 


ter of human reason precisely by utter 
and total investigation of the self with 
the most radical methods of reason. 
The psychoanalytic investigation leads 
to and uses “experience” that is truly 
human in being both rational and emo- 
tional. The psychoanalytic method is 
based on the assumption that the truth 
lies in the depth of each individual, 
that under the mere appearance of the 
manifest, the real is partly hidden, part- 
ly expressed, while the human. task 
consists in revealing and realizing it as 
much as possible. | | 
Between the fallacy of regressive ob- 
scurantism that disguises the thought 
taboo with the dignity of religious 
faith, and the fallacy of shallow ration- 
alism that for the sake of “progress’’ 
denies the essentials of human experi- 


ence, a new way has to be found. The 


refusal to be confined by specialist’s 
interest does not mean, defection or go- 
ing over to the other campeThe major 
contribution of the psychiatrist can be 
made by following his methods to their 
limits, as well as by a continuous re- 
examination of his basic assumptions 
which will result in a wider and more 
comprehensive understanding. Meet- 
ings between psychiatrists and theolo- 
gians are a vital necessity, and should 
in themselves serve as pilot studies in- 
dicating to what extent mutual under- 
standing can be reached at this point 
and what represents the optimal pattern 
of communication. 


The acquisition of adequate informa- 
tion in either field should be a minimal 
requirement for both psychiatric and 


religious practitioners. A full study of 
modern psychology and_ psychiatry 


should be included in every religious | 


curriculum, just as more intimate ac- 
quaintance with religion should be part 
of every psychiatrist’s training, and, in 
recognizing the creativeness of the 
“participant observer,” the acquisition 
of knowledge should not be confined to 
mere instruction, but to concrete ac- 
tivity. | 

Research into possible relations be- 
tween religious choices and personality 
types should be instigated. Are there 
recurring coordinations between reli- 
gious experience and_ psychological 
structure? What specific meaning do 
the ritualistic, “intellectual,’”’ humani- 


_tarian, or inspirational elements of 


religious creed have for various per- 
sons? Do the variations follow certain 
laws? It is obvious that the infinite 
variety of man’s possibilities precludes 
the idea of a panacea for human suffer- 
ing. There is, however, for humanitari- 
an and divine reasons, the obligation to 
contribute toward the alleviation of 
mankind’s avoidable pains. Both reli- 
gionists and psychiatrists have, by their 
professional choice, declared this obli- 
gation the central value of their lives. 
A variety of research can be visualized 
that, liberated from the narrow bonds 
of intellectual provincialism and_ spe- 
clalist partisanship, could observe the 


individual and -collective responses of 


man under a new aspect. ; 

For the tragic condition of man, his 
incompleteness and his unavoidable 
suffering as a result of his existence, 
is at the same time his opportunity and 
obligation. In the loving understanding 
of others and ourselves, we fulfill our 
human aspirations, while, in the loving 
alleviation of avoidable suffering, we 
transcend and realize our immanent 
possibilities. 
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The facts concerning capital punishment prove 
that executions, rather than deterring murder, 

so cheapen human life as to incite emulation 
by those who look to the state and church for 
guidance. 


Christianity and Capital Punishment 


Editor’s Note. Several days after this ar- 
ticle went to the printer, Caryl Chessman 
was executed in the gas chamber after twelve 
years in San Quentin Prison death row. 
While the “outer” mottvation for this article 
may seem to be the life of one individual, the 
issue involved is greater than the life of any 
one person, important as that one life may 
be. Caryl Chessman is dead but the issue is 
not. 


D k. Joseph Goebbels missed an op- 
portunity to score an important 
propaganda coup when the Nazis an- 
nihilated the entire Czechoslovakian 
community of Lidice. He could so 
easily have cited Biblical precedent for 
this monstrous methodology by quoting 
Joshua 6:21. This passage of Holy 
Scripture discloses the butchery of all 


living creatures in Jericho (excepting © 


one prostitute’s family) after its con- 
quest by the children of Israel. 

Such utilization of Holy Writ to de- 
fend unholy brutality would by no 
means be unique. The Bible was used 
to justify the Salem witch trials. Part 
of the shame of practically every Chris- 
tian denomination, including my own, 


is the pre-Civil War scriptural defense 


of slavery. If anyone labors under the 
delusion that the . modern era_ has 


brought. a surcease from such oppro- 


brious Biblical reference, he need only 


.the neo - fundamentalist 


LESTER KINSOLVING 


Rector 
Episcopal Church of 
Our .Saviour 
Pasco, Washington 


refer to the October 12, 1959, issue of 
fortnightly 
magazine “Christianity Today.” 

Dr. Jacob Vallenga, who is an As- 
sociate Executive of the United Pres- 


_byterian Church in the U.S.A., has 


authored an article entitled ‘Is Capital 
Punishment Wrong?’ Almost the en- 
tire substance of his article is based on — 
quotations from scripture. There is 
ample Biblical material justifying the 
death penalty. There is also Biblical 
material justifying polygamy, cuckol- 
dry, and incest for that matter—as well 
as the familiar concepts of a flat world, 
a seven- -day creation, and a pre-Coper- 
nican universe. 
Most of the Old Testament proof 
texts for capital punishment can be dis- 
carded as deftly as our Lord disdained 
the bulk of musty Hebrew legalism— 
particularly his. running roughshod 


over the sacrosanct Sabbath. Dr. Val- 
lenga, however, cites the command- 
ment “Thou shalt not kill” as an argu- 
ment frequently advanced by those in 
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favor of abolishing capital punishment. 
Rarely, if ever; have I heard this speci- 
fic wording used by abolitionists—who 
under this circumstance would there- 
fore have to be pacifists as well as 


vegetarians. A far more accurate trans- _ 


lation of the commandment is “Thou 
shalt do no murder.” This command- 
ment applies to the state as well as the 
individual. Capital punishment is mur- 
der—premeditated and with malice 
aforethought. 

Those states which practice legalized 
homicide usually add the word “unlaw- 
ful killing with malice aforethought in 
a premeditated fashion.’ This is very 


similar to legalizing adultery—which - 


like premeditated and malicious killing 
is evil per se—whatever the action of 
any state legislature. There is nothing 
more premeditated than an execution. 
Certainly no other motive than malice 
can be implied unless the interesting 
viewpoint of the judge who sentenced 
an 18-year-old to “hang by the neck 
until dead—and may this be a lesson to 
you”! 


R. VALLENGA states that mur- 

der (“unofficial’’) is more horri- 

ble than an execution. As a former 
prison chaplain I have studied the de- 
tails of many murders. Never have I 
ever heard of any murder which even 
approximates the extended, calculated 
and barbaric mental and physical tor- 
ture as afforded those killed in cold 
blood by the state (in order to show 
how much it disapproves of. killing in 
cold blood). I have never heard of any 
murderer whose crime even approxi- 
mated the evil ferocity of the following: 
(1) The victim is confined to a four 
by twelve foot cell for twenty-two 
hours a day—three hundred and sixty- 
five days per year for an average of 
two years in many states—in Califor- 


nia one notable prisoner inhabiting 


condemned row for eleven years. This 


technique in San Quentin Prison pro- 


duced no less than five suicides in four 


years. 
(2) While twelve states (Missouri, 


Maryland, North Carolina, Missis- 


sippi, Wyoming, Oklahoma, Colorado 
New Mexico, Arizona, Nevada, Ore- 


_ gon, California) use the more humane 


method of lethal gas, the same slow 
and savage ceremonial, resembling an 
Aztec sacrifice, is still present. Vic- 
tims of the gas chamber have been 


_known to cough, gag, or vomit—before 


losing consciousness after an indeter- 
minate interval. Utah offers the firing 
squad as one of two alternatives to be 


chosen by the victim. In this case, how- - 


ever, the same macabre ceremonial is 
utilized. Utah demands that its victims 
be tied to a special chair and covered 
with black hood and heart-shaped tar- 
get. 

(3). The most gruesome and de- 
grading method of execution is that 
used in my own State of Washington 
as well as New Hampshire, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Montana, Idaho, and Utah. The 
victim is shackled—or if a cripple, or 
paralyzed with fear, he is strapped to 
a specially designed sled. A black hood 
is placed over his face—in order that 
witnesses be spared the facial effects 


of hanging: popped eyes, extended 


tongue, exploded veins, and occasional 
decapitation. A transparent white sheet 


now protects witnesses in the Washing- 


ton State Penitentiary; a large num- 
ber of witnesses were recently sprayed 
with blood as the result of a severed 
jugular vein caused by a semi-decapita- 
tion. 

(4) Only slightly less degrading (a 
soldier, for instance, usually prefers the 
firing squad to being hanged) is the 
electric chair, employed by twenty-two 


states and the District of Columbia. 
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Electrocution is in reality frying the 
victim to death. In some cases death 
is swift. Other such executions have re- 
quired as long as four and one-half 
minutes. In all cases the body is 
frightfully mutilated. Attorney Joseph 
Welch in his excellent TV program on 
“Omnibus” cited the face mask as nec- 
essary to cover the facial effects of 
- electrocution. Dr. Austin MacCormick, 
one of the world’s most renowned 
penologists, testified to the Colorado 
legislature that he had observed an au- 
topsy one hour after an electrocution. 
The physician was obliged to remove 
the liver with tongs—due to the linger- 
ing and intense heat. 

I have never heard of any murderer, 


from Jack the Ripper to Charles Stark-. 


weather, being guilty of such methodi- 
cal precision in ceremonially extended 


atrocity. If capital punishment is eith- 


er morally sound or a deterrent then 


we have no logical right to continue | 


private executions. Allexecutions 
should be televised—and during school 
hours. This would be far more “‘effec- 
tive” than leaving our youth restricted 
to detailed newspaper accounts of such 
items as how a doomed man goes about 


the difficult process of holding down 


his last meal, and how a prison chap- 
lain solves the problem of giving the 
last rites, as many as three times in 
one morning. 


P ERHAPS opposition to public ex- 
ecutions might rightfully be based 
on history. When in last-century Eng- 
land they hanged pickpockets (one of 
more than 200 capital offenses) the 
other pickpockets had a field day plying 
their craft while everyone was looking 
up! While this has a sort of grim hu- 


mor there is no humor at all in the 


hanging of one nine-year-old boy for 
the theft of a silver spoon. If this seems 
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Human Behavior 
FE SHOULD attempt to realize that 
murderers, and most if not all 
other criminals, are largely products 
of their culture and of their interac- 
tions with other people. This cultural - 
and social experience determines in - 
great part the unconscious drives of 
_ the individual’s personality. If that ex- 
_ perience is adverse, those unconscious 
_ drives are likely to result in seriously 
negative behavior. In this sense, we 
must all share in the responsibility for 
each crime. For we all interact with 
others and so help to shape them as 
they do us.— Stuart PALMER, A 
Study of Murder, Thomas Y. Crowell © 
Company 


barbaric, recall the medieval practice 
of staging trials and execution of ani- 
mals. 

Dr. Vallenga states that “opposition 
to capital punishment is not for the 
common good but sides with evil; 
shows more regard for the criminal 
than the victim of the crime; weakens 
justice and encourages murder.” It is 
somewhat ironic that those who sanc- 
tion state killings should accuse op- 


ponents of being calloused toward 


murder victims. We simply don’t want 
to add to the number of victims. Ex- 
ecutions do not compensate the fami- 
lies of murder victims. Far more edify- 
ing from a Christian standpoint is the 
attitude of the parents of 17-year-old, 
only child, Deena Bonn of Palo Alto, 
California. Mr. and Mrs. Bonn con- 
fronting the parents of their daugh- 
ter’s murderer said: “We can’t get our 
girl back, we want to help your boy.” 

There are nine states which have 
abolished the death penalty: Maine, 
Rhode Island, Delaware, Michigan 


(exception: treason—no cases in his- 
tory), North Dakota (exception: mur- 
der by a “lifer’’ and treason—no cases 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, 


in history), 
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Alaska and Hawaii. According to the 
FBI National Crime Report these nine 
states havea 1.5 homicide rate per 
100,000 or one-fourth of the national 
homicide average. The State of Geor- 
gia, on the other hand, almost invaria- 
bly leads all other states in the num- 


ber of murders despite the fact that it 


almost invariably. stages the largest 
number of executions! Washington, 
which once abolished the death penalty 
(1913) and restored it in 1919, is one 
of nine states which have changed 
statutes in this regard. Restoration 
came (as in the other states) not as 
the result of any spectacular rise in 
homicide but due to one celebrated 
murder—of a state official. One such 
case can incite lynching, not to mention 
restoration of capital punishment by an 
enraged legislature. The result of re- 
storing the gallows: in the next two 
decades the first-degree murder rate 
climbed nearly three times that of the 
rate of population. 


If anything, the facts concerning 


capital punishment establish that exe- 
-cutions, rather than deterring murder, 
so cheapen human life as to incite 
emulation by those who look to the 
state and church for moral guidance. 
Dr. Vallenga is apparently either ob- 
livious of these homicide rates or he is 
unwilling to discuss them. In this mat- 
ter of life and death I presume that it 
is the doctor’s incomprehension that 
prompts his conclusion. It would. seem 
that this incomprehension is not con- 
fined to the field of sociology or penol- 
ogy but to logic as well. Within the 
narrow confines of one sentence he 
records his conviction: (1) 
time immemorial the conviction of good 
society has been that life is sacred”. . . 
(2) “He who violates the sacredness 
of life ... must pay the supreme penal- 
ty.” (!) Here is a striking example of 
the gross contradiction of legalized 
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homicide. Murderers are not corpses— 
they are human beings—until the state 
kills them, which is hardly a respect 
for the sacredness of life. Yet Dr. Val- 
lenga opines “‘the law of capital punish- 
ment must stand as a silent (?) but 
powerful witness of the sacredness of 
human life.” Perhaps here he forgets 
that criminals are also human, such as 
the adulterous woman, the murderous 
Saul of Tarsus and legions of others, 
categorized in “I was in prison and ye 


visited me.” 


S A matter of fact, murderers are 

among the best behaved of the 
prison population. Ohio Governor Mike 
deSalle (who with California’s Pat 
Brown and Michigan’s Mennen Wil- 
liams is strongly opposed to capital 
punishment) has nine _ first-degree 
murderers who staff the executive 
mansion in Columbus. Among 374 pa- 


- roled first-degree murderers in Califor- 


nia, only two committed felonies and 
not one repeated the crime of first- 
degree murder. Many murderers are 
not ever paroled—those who are, serve 
1214 years average. They have an un- 
blemished prison record and seem to 
deserve some manifestation of the 
Christian doctrine of the forgiveness 
of sins. The average life sentence in 
Washington for those few paroled is 
19 years. Not once has the crime of 
first-degree murder been repeated. As 
an act of amnesty one Christmas the 
young Queen Victoria transferred ten 
condemned men to Botany Bay in Aus- 
tralia. Before she died she had knight- 
ed every one of them for service to the 
British Empire. 

Dr. Vallenga seems to imply exces- 
sive materialism to those who oppose 
legalized murder. “We who are sup- 
posed to be Christian make too much 
of physical life .. .”’ May it not there- 
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Ts is a great and growing body 

of conviction that the taking of a> 
life for a life is only another form of 
murder, even more repugnant and 
anachronistic than vengeful temporal 
“Journal of 
Social Therapy,” First Quarter, 1960, 
Vol 6, No. 1 


fore be reasonably asked why the doc- 
tor opposes murder? ‘‘The sentence of 


death is more redemptive than the 


tendency to excuse his crime as no 
worse than grand larceny.” This state- 
ment evinces an appalling disregard 
of criminal law, as well as one aspect 
of church history. Grand larceny in no 
state evokes a life sentence as does 
first-degree murder. The argument 


that capital punishment is more re-- 
demptive is almost precisely the justifi- 


cation cited for the terrors of the In- 
quisition. 

Dr. Vallenga does modify his de- 
mand for executions by restricting the 
application : 
should be exacted only after the guilt is 
established beyond the shadow of a 
doubt.” Such a condition is utterly 
impossible unless judges and juries 
become suddenly infallible. While a 
murder may, have numerous eye-wit- 


nesses, California still imposes the gas - 


chamber for perjured testimony result- 


ing in the execution of the innocent. | 


Eyewitnesses need not even perjure to 
bring about this irretrievable miscar- 
riage of justice ; they can be mistaken— 
disastrously so. Without the last-min- 


ute confession of a former Chicago 


police officer, James Fulton Foster, 
father of seven children, would have 
been executed—as a result of the sworn 
(but erroneous) testimony of eyewit- 
nesses. An eyewitness named. John 
Christy caused the 1950 hanging of 
Timothy Evans in England. Failing, 


“The supreme penalty 


June 


even after Evans’ death, to produce the 
corpus delectt, Scotland Yard acted on 
a tip and examined the premises of 
chief witness Christy. Here they dis- 
covered the body of Mrs. Timothy 
Evans, and seven other women. The 
subsequent hanging of Christy hardly 
compensated for the mistake in regard 
to Evans. It did, however, act as one 
of the principal stimuli to the House 
of Commons’ vote to abolish the death 
penalty, almost causing England to 
join the 33 countries who have outlaw- 
ed executions. While this was negated 
by the House of Lords, eleven of thir- 
teen English Lord Bishops voted for 
abolition—in marked contrast to the 
eighteenth century archdeacon who 
maintained that ‘“‘the executed innocent 
die for their country.” (!) , 


WHE CASES of “executed innocent” 

are by no means a rarity. Arthur 
Koestler’s book Reflections on Hang- 
ing has nineteen pages of such cases. 
Professor Borchard of Yale has written 
Convicting the Innocent, a study of 146 
cases. States have been known to. pay 
a pension to the wife and children of | 
a man executed by mistake. Even in- 
carceration of the innocent is a tragedy. 
Yet after thirty or forty years (ask any 


condemned man if a life sentence 1s 


more brutal than execution) delayed 
evidence may bring about a pardon and 
an indemnity. It is impossible, how- 
ever, to reprieve a corpse, and the post- ° 
humous pardon voted Sacco and Van- 
zetti is the ghastliest type of irony. I 
have debated the question of the death 
penalty with a number of district at- 
torneys and legislators. I have never 
yet seen one of them that did not seek, 
like Dr. Vallenga, to avoid this obvious 
and most desperately conclusive reason 
why capital punishment is intolerable 
in a Christian society. While serious 


thinkers and_ theologians seriously 
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question whether or not ours ‘is actually 
a Christian society, it is nominally so. 
The tragedy of Dr. Vallenga’s article 
in the highly subsidized and, therefore, 
widely circulated magazine, is that it 
may have some influence on those who 
share his views on scriptural infallibili- 
ty which opposes “naturalistic ideas of 


sociology and penology.” 


His article will accomplish this 
through an intentional or perverted 


technique in which he has resorted to 


the most appalling distortion since God 


was “recruited” by Kaiser Wilhelm. 


Dr. Vallenga attempts to portray our 
Lord as an advocate of capital punish- 
ment—this despite His being history’s 


most famous victim! The doctor’s opin- © 


ion of murderers contrasts strikingly 


‘to the Sanhedrin’s and its bloodthirsty 


mob considered Jesus’ crime 
worse than murderer Barrabbas’. The 
doctor makes no mention of Jesus’ ex- 
plicit and explosive views on the “‘eye- 
for-eye, tooth-for-tooth” of the lex 


_talonis. He does, however, have the 


astounding temerity of defending the 


death penalty with “Blessed are the 


merciful” and “Beloved, never avenge 
yourselves’! Such vengeance-repudiat- 
ing texts are legion in the New Testa- 
ment which stresses a gospel of love 


forgiveness. 


. The doctor quotes Paul’s- famous 
statement from Romans that the state 
“does not bear the sword in vain.” This 
is true—if, for instance, in resisting an 
armed enemy bent on conquest, which 
would be the greater of two.evils. On 


_ the other hand, the state has no right 
to use the sword to execute either help- | 


less prisoners of war (the only resem- 
blance between capital punishment and 
combat), or to enforce burning of in- 
cense to emperors—or to chop off the 
head of the author of the Epistle to the 


Romans. 


Perhaps, the arguments regarding 


substitutionary atonement will continue 
ad infinitum. Some people still feel that 
the cross was the desire of a God who 
felt the need to placate either Himself 
or the Devil or an inexorable legalism 


_which demanded the torture and death 


of the one human guiltless. I cannot be- 
lieve that the crucifixion was God’s 
will any more than I believe he desired 
the cowardice of Pilate, the desertion 
of the disciples, the betrayal of- Judas, 
and the brutality of the soldiers in the 
common hall. The Gospel according to 
St. John seems to provide some reason- 
able explanation, ‘‘For this cause came 


I into the world: To bear witness 
unto the truth.” The truth here meant 


temple cleansing, violation of sabbath 
legalism, attack on entrenched hypocri- 
sy, and assertion of divinity. This was 
God’s will. The result of men’s will 
was the capital punishment on Gol- 
gotha. 


] SUPPOSE that anyone capable of 
citing the deprecatory Psalms as a 
defense (as Dr. Vallenga has done) is 
also capable of maintaining that Our 
Lord approved of capital punishment— 
because he did not rescue the repentant 
thief from the cross! This startling and 
somewhat challenging assertion is so 
amazingly (even if unwittingly) similar 
to some of those present on Calvary. - 
They, in similar fashion, concluded 
that Jesus was not divine because he 
wouldn’t come down Himself. 

This is still the conclusion of some— 
and like Dr. Vallenga’s opinion as to 
the Christian efficacy of legalized mur- 
der—such opinion probably will remain 
unchanged. I can rejoice however that 
even within the Presbyterian Church 
Dr. Vallenga’s opinion has been re- 
soundingly repudiated—by resolution 
of the Presbyterian General Synod this 
year. This action followed the lead of 
the Quakers, the Unitarians, the Amer- 
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4 a ONE thing that the punishment 
of criminals does and does satisfac- 
torily, although very expensively, is to 
gratify our passion for revenge.— 
Kart MENNINGER 


ican Baptists, the Protestant Episcopa- 
lians, and The Central Conference of 
American Rabbis. We should expect 
prompt action in the neat future from 
The Methodists who in the past have 
been distinguished for their social con- 
sciousness. | 

With the death of Pius XII and as- 
cendancy of John XXIII the Roman 
Catholic Church too has become in- 
creasingly vocal. A 1941 statement of 
Pius XII seemed to rule out Roman 


support of abolition. His statement © 


justifying execution if it protects socie- 
ty is now being interpreted with the 


obvious amendment that it fails to pro- | 


tect society. The auxiliary Bishop of 
the Archidiocese of Chicago, Bernard 
J. Scheil, founder of the Catholic 
Youth Organization and opponent of 
Senator McCarthy, is now in charge 
of the [Illinois Committee for the 
Abolition of Capital Punishment. Fa- 
ther Donald Campion, S.J. has written 
extensively on the subject and Dean 
Charles Sheedy of Notre Dame is a 
member of the American League to 
Abolish Capital Punishment. Wardens 
Lawes of Sing Sing and Duffy of San 
Quentin have served as officers of this 
organization as have psychiatrist Karl 
Menninger, M.D., and Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, who is honorary presi- 
dent. | 

Public opinion is shifting rapidly— 
particularly in view of such films as 
“IT Want to Live” and “Compulsion.” 
The psychiatric profession is almost 
unanimous in its opposition to execu- 
tion of such as Charles Starkweather, 


wanton killer of eleven who was a veri- 


June 


table treasure house for psychiatric 


research. While few would question 


his medical insanity, he died as legally | 
sane under the archaic McNaughton 
rules which were established during 
the early years of the reign of Queen — 
Victoria. These rules establish the 
knowledge of right and wrong as the 
criterion for culpability. If such were 


applied in the case of alcoholism it 


could never be regarded as a disease. 


The Experimental Neurosis of 
Condemned Row 
There is one other aspect of this. 
problem that requires discussion, and 
that is the psychological, or what one 


might call the creation of an experi- —— 


mental neurosis of condemned row. 

In 1904 Russian physiologist Ivan 
Pavlov was awarded the Nobel Prize 
for his monumental research in the 
physiology of digestion. Perhaps, how- 
ever, posterity will assign him a niche 


based on later research, in a different 


field. No competent student of psy- 
chology is unfamiliar with Pavlov’s 
dogs—veritably a byword in the cate- 
gory of the conditioned response. The 


‘experimentation whereby Dr. Pavlov 


was able to elicit salivation merely by 
introduction of stimulus associated with 
feeding, established an epoch in the 
history of psychology. 

Perhaps an even more significant, 
if less known, byproduct of this sali- 
vary experimentation came about 


through the work of one of Pavlov’s 
research assistants, a woman by the 


name of Krestovnikova. While almost 


. totally obscured in the international 


fame of her employer-administrator, 
the work of this lady may some day be 
recognized as of unlimited importance, 
since she might be said to be the dis- 
coverer of experimental neurosis. 
Approaching the experiment with a 
slightly diabolical ingenuity, Krestov- 
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nikova set out to discover the effect of 


confusing stimulus. This was accom- 
plished by introducing to the dog both 
a circle and an ellipse, with food pro- 
vided in the case of the circle ; depriva- 


tion in the case of the ellipse. After de- 


veloping the conditioned response to 
both symbols, she began to introduce a 
~ series of ellipses which were progres- 


sively similar to circles. As the experi- 


ment required more and more acute 
discrimination on the part of the dog, 
a strange reaction set in, which Kres- 


tovnikova described as a mental break- 


down. The dog began to salivate not 


only at both the circle and ellipse, but . 


at the sight of the experimenter as 
well as the testing apparatus. Perhaps 
even more significant than this fairly 
understandable reaction was the effect 
on the dog’s temperament. He whined 
and barked constantly, tore at his har- 
ness and attempted to escape. The most 
devastating result, 


a prolonged rest, the dog, in a repeti- 
tion of the experiment, was observed 


to have lost the ability to discriminate — 


between ellipses and circles. Hence- 
forth he was useless as an experimental 
animal. 
Similar experimentation was 
out by other Russians such as Erofeeva, 
who added the effect of an electric 
shock as the punishment for a wrong 
choice—thus adding to the tension and 
producing even more marked disorgan- 
ization, neurosis, and inability to re- 
_ cover original powers of discrimination. 
As perhaps an inevitable progression, 
other Russian scientists such as Kra- 
snagorski and Panferov began similar 
experimentation with young children. 
In a situation demanding increasingly 
excessive auditory discrimination to a 
metronome, Panferov reported 
children became rude, belligerent, dis- 
obedient, overly excited and often fell 


however, was its. 
lasting effect upon the dog. Even after 


the. 
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asleep—the reported result of emotion- 
al exhaustion. Furthermore, the chil- 
dren, like their animal counterparts, 
lost even their previous ability to dis- 
criminate. Similar conduct was report- 
ed by Siriatsky and by Shastin regard- 
ing the use of a fifteen-year-old. Thus 
we see that human beings as well as 


_ animals are liable not only to induced 


neurosis—but also to a sort of retro- 
active amnesia, with regard to the re- 
covery of powers of discrimination. 


if IS beyond our scope here to ex- 
plore the relation and effect of this 


.Russian-developed experimental neuro- 


sis upon the awe-inspiring technique of 
“brain-washing.” On the other hand, 
Dr. Pavlov lived until 1936. Despite his — 
eminence in the Czarist era as director 
of the Physiological Section of The 
Russian Academy of Medicine, he was 
not removed from his position nor were 
his conditioning experiments impeded 
by the Soviet government. While Pro- 


fessor Anrep of Cambridge has trans- 


lated many of Pavlov’s scientific re- 
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ports, it is impossible to determine the 
full extent of Pavlovian influence upon 
the development of brainwashing. 
From all reports, however, brainwash- 
ing is veritably overwhelming in its 
effect—which is almost unprecedented 
in the annals of torture and well nigh 
irresistible in its effect. ) 

Our purpose here is not to analyze 


the communist practice of brainwash- - 


ing—but rather to cite it as an example 
of the devastating effects of mental 
torture. It is also hoped to indicate a 
cognitive comparison between the ex- 
perimental neurosis which was inten- 
tional in Russian laboratories, and the 
perhaps unwittingly induced neurosis 
of the condemned row aspect or capital 
punishment. 

At the time of this writing, the fate 
of convict author Caryl Chessman is 
still in doubt, having created an uproar 
throughout California as well as an 
international furor. Perhaps the most 
amazing aspect of Chessman’s record- 
breaking eleven-year tenure of con- 
demned row is the fact that he is ‘still 


sane and has not committed suicide. If © 


Chessman were to take his own life, his 
notoriety would create the same furor 


as, for instance, the eleventh-hour sui- 
cide of Herman Goering at Nuremberg. © 
On the other hand, self-destruction on 
California’s condemned row is by no 
means a rarity. As mentioned earlier, 
San Quentin Prison death row pro- 
duced no less than five suicides in four 
years. 

I thank God that the Church is tak- 
ing a lead in the campaign to abolish 
capital punishment. I am also grateful 
that the majority of Christians and 
their clergy do not share the obscuran- 
tist views of Dr. Vallenga, which he 
admits are opposed to the prevailing 
ideas of sociology as well as penology. 

As long as any state in this country 
risks the possibility of executing the 
innocent, following months or years of 
the induced neurosis of condemned 
row, the public conscience well merits 
the neurosis that should inhabit the 
thinking of any Christian. Any moral 
person can sense in the death penalty 
a ferocious manifestation of what 
Henry Wiehofen termed “The Urge to 
Punish.” | 

I am grateful to this magazine for 
allowing me the privilege of expressing 
a conviction concerning a subject which 
I believe should be of tremendous con- 
cern to all Christians. While only 48 
men were executed last year (as com- 
pared to 190 in 1935) these 48 men 
are children of God ‘and especially 
sacred in view of His own executed 
son. My expressed conviction may 
seem unkind to Dr. Vallenga. My 
views seek to oppose only his opinions. 
His views seek to destroy human be- 
ings. 


N the study of ideas, it is necessary to remember that insistence on hard- 

headed clarity issues from sentimental feeling, as it were a mist, cloaking 
the perplexities of fact. Insistence on clarity at all costs is based on sheer 
superstition as to the mode in which human intelligence functions. Our reason- 
ings grasp at straws for premises and float on gossamers for deductions.— 
AvrrepD NortH WHITEHEAD, Adventures of Ideas. 
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The pastor must prepare f when 
ing with a patient who is in psychotherapy by 
consulting with the therapist and thus acquir- 
ing some knowledge about the nature of the par- 
ishioner’s illness as well as the essence - the 


process. 


Pastoral Counseling With a Patient 


in Psychotherapy 


PARISH pastor, especially 
the hospital chaplain, may be con- 
fronted with the delicate and difficult 
task of counseling with a patient who is 
engaged in psychotherapy. A circum- 
stance of this nature may afford an 
opportunity to enhance the psycho- 


therapeutic process, or may not, de- 


_ pending largely upon what takes place 
_ between the person in treatment and 
the pastor as a person. 

No two initial approaches to the pas- 
tor or chaplain by the patient under 
‘such circumstances have, at least in 
our experience, been found to be alike. 


Case A.—A 37-year-old, white, mar- 
ried, male, small business man in a mid- 
western town of 9,000 population was 
admitted to the hospital with the diagno- 
sis of “depressive reaction.” After ap- 
proximately 18 months of psychotherapy 
at three times a week, Mr. A. came to 
the chaplain and with some vehemence - 
exploded, “I’ve spent a lot of time, a lot 
of money in treatment with Dr. 
and don’t seem to be getting anywhere 


in this d--- talking business What 
should I 
Case B.—A_ 32-year-old, twice di- 


vorced female, whose sole support of 
herself and son by first marriage con- 
sisted of a small pension and irregular 
alimony payments, complained to the 


‘HERBERT P. FRITZE 


Chaplain 
l’eterans Administration Hospital 
Topeka, Kansas 


' chaplain one morning after chapel serv- 
ices, “l’m leaving this hospital, chaplain. 
My church does not believe in psychiatry 
. . . My doctor is not of the Christian 
faith.” Mrs. B. on admittance to the hos- 
pital was diagnosed as “personality dis- 
order, passive aggressive type” and up to 
the time she “insisted” on talking to the 
chaplain “right after church,” had had 
approximately 6 months of psychothera- 
py on the basis of twice a week. 


Case C.—A 52-year-old male, lawyer 
in a large midwestern city, widower, had 
been hospitalized for “manic depressive 
reaction, manic type.” After a series of 
electro-shock treatments, milieu therapy 
within the hospital structure, and a one 
day a week interview with a psychother- 
apist stretching over a period of about 
10 months, rushed into the chaplain’s 
office one day and as if pleading a case 
before a supposedly friendly jury, said, 
“These doctors are godless creatures ... 
None of them believe in sin... They 
don’t believe in Jesus . . . I need God 

. I need what you have to offer, 
| 


Under the most favorable circum- 
stances, such counseling situations are 
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fraught with pitfalls for both pastor 


and person. For the pastor to suggest 


either abruptly or adroitly that the pa- 
tient should take the matter up with his 
psychotherapist may not meet the needs 
_ of the situation at all. 


Case D.—A 35-year-old, white, mar- 
ried truck driver who had been admitted 
to the hospital with a tentative diagnosis 
of “alcoholism” came to the chaplain 
after 8 weeks of psychotherapy at three 
times per week and remarked, “Chap- 
lain, my doctor and I can’t agree on 
what is ‘right’ or ‘wrong’ in my mar- 
riage.” As chaplain, after some length of 
time, I suggested he take the matter up 
again with his psychotherapist. With all 
the force of a ten ton truck, Mr. D. 
arose, stamped out the door, and re- 
torted, “Christ, you guys are all crazy. 
I’m leaving this—what is supposed to be 
called—hospital.” ... He left. 


For the pastor to lay groundwork 
for further counseling sessions may 
deal a damaging blow to the psycho- 
therapeutic process of the person with 
the psychiatrist. 

Like any counseling situation, there 
are no hard and fast criteria as to what 
a pastor may say or do, leave unsaid 


or undone, when accosted in such a 


manner. On the other hand; and for 
the welfare of the person in treatment, 
the pastor may prepare himself substan- 
tially to meet such a counseling session 
with a measure of success. Such pre- 


paration needs to include at least two 
basic factors : knowing something about 


the nature of psychotherapy, about the 
phenomena of behavior which occur 
between therapist and person in a psy- 
chotherapeutic process, and then, too, 
knowing something about the nature 
and essence of the illness the person 
_yoluntarily (or involuntarily) seeks 
relief from. 

Generally speaking, a psychothera- 
peutic process between a person in 
treatment and a therapist evolves, over 


June. 


a period of time, into a four-phase 
procedure: (1) the cathartic phase, (2) 
the transference phase, (3) the insight 
phase, and (4) the philosophical phase. 
In many instances these. four phases — 
may not be so sharply delineated. Per- 
haps it is more precise to talk about 
one phase blending into the other. 
Then there are occasions when a trans- 
ference relationship may develop quite 
rapidly. On still other occasions, the 
person in treatment may attain insight 
at an early period in the psychothera- 
peutic process. And then, too, there are 
instances of a person in treatment 
setting in order a. philosophy: of life 
throughout the therapeutic process 
rather than waiting until the end of the 

treatment period. A classical illustra- | 
tion of how such a process may occur 


ina rélatively short time is that of 


convict Jean Valjean (Victor Hugo, 
Les Miserables) who stole the bishop’s 
candlesticks and on arrest, was so over- 
whelmed by the bishop’s display of love 
and kindness, that he spent the rest of 
his life trying to be worthy of the faith 
of the Bishop of Digne. 7 
The cathartic phase of a psychother- 
apeutic process involves a “talking 
out,” a “verbalization” of what the 
person thinks and feels is the problem. 
At this point of the process, the psy- 


chotherapist listens (in a broad sense 


of the term, which does not mean com- 
plete silence) with what has been call- 
ed “sympathy” and “empathy.” The 
therapist attempts to be non-judgmen- | 
tal, non-condemnatory in both attitude 
and action. It is unlikely that the per- 
son in treatment during this phase of 
the psychotherapeutic process will come 
to the chaplain or pastor and “com- 
plain” about time consumption, money 
expenditure, or other aspects of the 
treatment process. In fact, while ex- 
periencing this phase of the process, the 
patient may be hyper-exultant about 
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things, including the therapist as a 
person. | 


Case E—A 34-year-old housewife, 
mother of six children. was admitted to 
the hospital at her own request. because 
of a fear she had of harming her off- 
spring, particularly the baby. “I have 
thoughts of burning the house down with 

the kids in it.” After about 12 weeks of 
psychotherapy at two hours a week, Mrs. 
FE. came to the chaplain’s office and talk- 
ed about her home church, her activities 
‘in the church and community, “that is 
when I can get away from the house.” 
In talking about her psychotherapist she 
said, “He is an understanding man... 
He seems to know the load I have been 


carrying ... Do you know him, Chap- 
lan? ...Is he married? ... He must 
have a lovely wife and family ... He 


must be a wonderful husband.” 


For many people the cathartic phase 
of treatment experienced together with 
a psychotherapist is all that is needed 
to restore intra-psychic harmony, the 
imbalance of which has come about. 
primarily because of vexing reality 
problems and conflicts. 

When a person in. treatment, how- 
ever, has become entangled and en- 


‘meshed in a so-called “neurotic” dis- 


ability, much more needs to be experi- 
enced than a catharsis by that person 
in relationship with the therapist before 
disentanglement can occur. The thera- 
peutic process, after a period of time, 
progresses into a second phase general- 


_ ly referred to as the transference phase. 


This phase is the crucial stage of the 
process and requires on the part of the 
psychotherapist sound training and a 
lot of experience before he can exploit 
the transference phenomenon therapeu- 
tically. Of transference in prolonged 
psychoanalytic treatment, Dr. Karl 
Menninger says: 


During the course of the prolonged 
psychoanalytic treatment, not only does 
the patient review significant portions of 


compulsively 


his past life, but to a certain extent he 


tends to act them out. He does not ac- 
tually reproduce the early situations and 
experiences, but he reads into contem- 
porary happenings some of the meaning 
that earlier experiences held for him, 
and in doing so he takes the analyst as 
a prototype of persons who were the 
leading characters in his early life drama 
—usually his parents. This phenomenon 
of unconscious displacement of emotion 
from another time and situation and per- 
son to the psychotherapeutic treatment 


- session and to the psychotherapist is 


known as transference, and it is one of 
the most powerful tools used in psycho- 
analytic treatment. In the hands of a 
clumsy and untrained amateur therapist 
it may well prove to be double-edged, 
for, unable to understand and interpret 
the illogical changes of mood, the appar- 
ently reasonless shifts of emotion from 
extreme graciousness and compliance to 
antagonism and stubborn resistance, he 


may react to this provocative behaviour 


subjectively, much as the patient’s fam- 
ily and friends do, and thus lose control 
of the therapeutic situation. (Menninger, 
Karl. The Human Mind, Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1946, p. 391.) 3 
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Dr. Lewis Wolberg has this to say 


on the same subject : 


All people progress from childhood to 
adult life with attitudes, values, and be- 
havior tendencies that are parcels of past 
experience. These persist in the form of 
fixed patterns that repeat themselvés 
in certain interpersonal 
situations. Thus. a grown man, intimi- 
dated as a child by a punitive father, 
may: respond to all authoritarian men 


with a cowering, ingratiating set of 


reactions, as if he virtually still were a 
little boy awaiting punishment for a mis- 
deed. A grown woman, who, as a child, 
was violently competitive with a young- 
er sister for the attentions of her par- 
ents, may carry on a campaign for ab- 
solute supremacy in important endeavors 
or situations, as if she repeatedly had to 
prove that she was “best” and hence 
worthy of praise and affection. Such pat- 


repetitively, forming the very fabric of 


- terns, given the proper stimulus, go on- 


the individual’s way of life. They are | 


stoutly defended irrespective of how ir- 
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rational they may be, or how inherently 
contradictory they are in operation. The 
motivants for these drives, and the early 
experiences that engendered them, seem 
to exist in the unconscious of the indi- 
vidual. He is aware merely of an impell- 
ing urge that makes him .adopt, in cer- 
tain situations, stereotyped ways of 
thinking, feeling, and behaving. (Wol- 
berg, Lewis. The Technique of Psycho- 
therapy. Grune & Stratton, New York, 
1954, p. 398.) 


Pastors may often be baffled about 
what appears to be unreasonable dis- 
plays of feeling, both hostile and erotic, 
toward them by “normal” parishioners 
at times within the general routine of 
their professional ministry. While one 
may not technically speak of such be- 
havior as transference phenomena, 
nonetheless it is something akin to 


transference relationship on perhaps a ~ 


different level of interpersonal reac- 
tion. A clergyman friend was telling us 
about the deep, irrational attachment 
a woman (married) parishioner has 
toward him and his family. Not only is 
Mrs. Smathers an ardent and enthusi- 
astic worker in the various groups of 
the church, but also derives a lot of 
gratification in coming to the manse 
weekly, helping his wife (often to her 
irritation) clean the house from “stem 
to stern,” putting up the daughter’s 
hair on every and any occasion, and 
shopping for the family. Another 
clergyman friend was telling us about 


one of his women parishioners who! 


caused him ‘‘no end of embarrassment” 
when, after church services as people 
gather about to talk and visit, Mrs. 
Wakely somehow always managed to 
“hang on to my arm with a lot of fer- 
vor and frivolity.” And still another 
colleague of the cloth was telling us 


about an elderly gentleman in his par- 


ish who was forever. “blocking any pro- 
gram I proposed for the church, in 
fact, would often go out of his way to 
belittle my ministry. .. Otherwise 


June 


he is a kindly old soul. . . . He attends 
church regularly. . . . He is generous 
with his contributions. . . . He volun- 
teers for any number of activities. . . . 
But [ don’t know what to do about — 
him. ... I don’t know what to do with 
him.” | 

Within the transference-relationship 
phenomenon—as lived through with 
the psychotherapist—there emerges a 
third phase of the treatment process 
generally referred to as insight. 


. In psychiatry this term means the pa- 
tient’s knowledge that the symptoms of 
his illness are recognized as . . . mor- 
bid phenomena. For example, when a 
patient who fears crowds realizes that 
the fear is a symptom of abnormality 
within his own mind, but is unfounded in 
reality, he is said to have insight... 
Insight is further defined from _ the 
standpoint of knowledge of the factors 
operating to produce the symptoms. 
When a patient says he understands the 

> explanation regarding the origin and 
development of his symptoms, it is said 
that he possesses insight. (Hinsie and 
Shatzky, Psychiatric Dictionary, Oxford 
Press, 1945.) 


Case F.—Age 38, white, married, 
male, oil geologist, was admitted to the 
hospital after being arrested for “dis-. 
turbing the peace” during a drinking 
party. Mr. F. at the party had become 
involved in a violent quarrel with his 
wife. The diagnosis given Mr. F. was 
“ysychoneurosis, obsessive compulsive 
reaction with alcoholism.” After nine 
months of psychotherapy at three times 
a week in the hospital and 13 more 
months of treatment twice a week in an 
out-patient mental hygiene clinic, Mr. 
IF. “happened” by the chaplain’s office 
“Just wanting to say hello and see how 
things are going.” “I sure have done a 
lot of thinking these past two years, 
Chaplain. . . . It sure hasn’t been easy. 
... My doctor has pointed out to me 
things about myself I never dreamed of. 
... One thing he told me, and I’m still 
working on it, is that a lot of the prob- 
Iéms I’ve had with my wife go all the 
way back to my childhood and moth- 
er.... 1 was the only boy of the fami- 


we we 
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ly... . I have three older sisters... I 
got everything I wanted. ... a lot of 
attention. . . I guess I was spoiled. 
Mother always protected me... . 
I got everything I wanted and as 
Dr. told me, gave little in re- 
turn. ... Now the Doc says that I want 
my wife to be like my mother. .... Now 
that is what the Doc says... and I am 
kinda beginning to believe it. Do you 
think that might possibly be true?” 


Insight, according to the definition 


above, may be looked upon in the case — 


of Mr. F. as the moment he became 
intellectually and emotionally aware of 
the fact that he had always looked upon 
his wife (unconsciously) as a mother 


_and made demands of her accordingly. 


The moment the oil geologist began to 
realize that this situation was one of 
the causal factors in his “stormy mar- 
riage” may be defined as insight. 
The final phase of a psychothera- 
peutic process, the reflective or philo- 
sophical, often finds the person in 
treatment setting in order a philosophy 
of life of how he may live more con- 
structively with what he has learned 


about himself and his past relationships 
_to other people. On occasions the for- 
mulation of a “new” philosophy takes 


place, or the re-formulation of an “old” 
philosophy is advanced. In many in- 


stances there is the excitement over 


finding new meaning in a_ philosophy 
of life. At this point of the treatment 
process, the person may come to the 
pastor or chaplain for counsel and help. 


Case G.—Age 36, wife, mother of two 
children, ample financial security, after 
two and a half years of psychoanalysis 
“dropped in” to talk about “my religion 
before treatment and after treatment. .. . 
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prayer meetings. ... Had many of them 
in my home. . . . | was the minister's 
right hand man... . 
the idea that Jesus was my Savior as 
well as the Savior of the world. om 
fully believed that it was my job along 
with other believers to spread his Gos- 
pel throughout the world. ... My broth- 
ers thought I was a religious fanatic. .. . 
My step-father thought I was ‘nuts’... . 
Whenever I tried to get him converted, 


_ he would walk away from me. ... . My 


husband frowned on my activities hut 
said little about it all. . . . For about 
four years this went on... . I got sick 
mentally or emotionally, whatever you 
want to call it . . . and was finally sent 
to a psychiatrist by my doctor. You 
know, Chaplain, I still believe Jesus is 
my: personal Savior. . . . I believe it as 
deeply as I did before IT got sick. Some- 
how, however, my whole attitude, my 
emotional reaction I guess one has to 
call it, has changed. ... I still work in 
the church . am very. enthusiastic 
about spreading the Gospel, but seem to 
have lost all that compelling drive about 
it all... . Do you understand what. | 
meanr ... | believe Jesus is the an- 
swer to man’s problems but believe it in 
a different way. ... | don’t know if I 
can make myself understood just what 
I-mean. ... know feel more con- 
tent. . . . Oh, I still have to struggle 
with myself but somehow manage better 
than before I was ill.” 


N addition to knowing somethin 


I firmly: held 


about the: nature of a psychothera- 


daughter was born. 


I got converted—in the Baptist sense of 
the term—when Susie, my youngest 


death. After getting out of the hospital, 
[ joined the small group of Baptists and 
really worked hard in the church. 

[ helped the preacher with his evan- 
gelistic crusades. . . 


. | organized many 


. | almost bled to: 


peutic process, the pastor as counselor 
needs to. acquaint: himself about the 
nature of the illness the patient wrestles 
with. The symptoms of the so-called 
“psychotic,” hallucinations, delusions, 


ideas of reference, ete., are readily de- 


tectable. The more subtle symptoms of 
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the so-called “neurotic” personality 
may escape the attention and intuition 


of the pastor. The “neurotic” patient in 


treatment who comes to the pastor 
(Case A above) and expresses dis- 
content about the treatment process 
may be behaving (acting out) accord- 
ing to an established life-long pattern 
from which he has sought escape 
_ voluntarily or involuntarily. When the 
patient in psychotherapy with a thera- 
pist comes furtively to the chaplain and 
cries that he “is spending so much 
time, money, and not getting any- 
where,” may according to life-long 
fashion and pattern be really saying, 
“Please love me, pastor (father) ; I am 
sacrificing so much and deserve to be 
recognized and loved.” It is not unlike- 
ly either that the person may be saying, 


“Look, pastor, (father) see how ter-_ 


rible I am being treated by my psycho- 
therapist” (brother ). Certainly hos- 
tility may be the prime factor behind 
the patient coming to the pastor in such 
a situation. To play the pastor off 
against the psychotherapist may be the 


way of obtaining sadistic satisfaction 


and gratification vicariously. Whatever 
the intent of such a manipulation or 
maneuver may be on the part of the pa- 
tient, it is important to note that the 
person in treatment may be completely 
unaware (unconsciously motivated) of 
why he is behaving as he is. For the 
welfare of the patient, it is essential for 
the pastor as counselor not to get 
“sucked” into this neurotic trap and 
thus contribute to the breakdown of the 
therapeutic process between _ patient 
and psychotherapist. 
There is the remote but realistic pos- 


sibility that the person in treatment 
may in fact be spending all his time and 
money and not getting anywhere in 
treatment. However, such an isolated 


instance may be due to human error on | 
the part of the psychotherapist and 
does not invalidate the potential effec-. 


tiveness of a sound psychotherapeutic 
process, as there is ample evidence to 
warrant the assumption and prediction 
that the so-called “neurotic” disability 
is amenable to sound psychotherapeutic 
treatment. A circumstance of this na- 
ture, if brought to the pastor, we be- 
lieve, presents an entirely different 
problem to the pastor as counselor— 
a problem in inter-professional ethics, 


the solution of which depends primarily - 


upon how the pastor looks upon him- 
self as pastor of a people who have en- 
trusted their moral and spiritual guid- 
ance to him by act of becoming and be- 
ing a member of the parish. We also 


believe that the solution of such a situ- 


ation depends upon how the pastor, as 
a professional person, has and wishes 
to relate himself to other professional 


people in the hospital or community of — 


which he is an integral part. A close, 
working relationship with the psychi- 
atrist of the community will in such 
cases pay off handsomely in health 
dividends for the patient and all others 
involved in the welfare of the members 
of the community. Many such coop- 
erative relationships between religion 
and medical psychiatry have already 
developed throughout the country. 
Many more, because of the nature of 
things, need to be encouraged and de- 
veloped. 


Temptation 


Oe. must separate from anythhag that Soveps one to repeat No again and 
again.—FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE 


Hh 


It is important for the minister to recognize 
his own feelings in pastoral counseling with- 
out feeling guilty about them; there is a fun-— 


damental difference between 


thoughts and 


deeds, and only as he accepts his feelings will he 
be able to use himself constructively in his work. 


| The Normality of Sexual Feelings in 
Pastoral Counseling 


ROM TIME to time, the news- 
papers blazon an account of a min- 
ister, physician, or psychiatrist who is 
accused of having engaged in forbidden 
sexual activity with a parishioner or 
patient. The purpose of this paper is to 
explore some of the psychological fac- 
tors behind such transgressions, so that 
they can be better understood and more 
effectively prevented. | 
All members of the animal kingdom, 


including humans, have inborn sexual 


responses, first manifested in the feel- 
ing or emotional area, and then some- 


times translated into sexual activity. 


But the number of sexual partners per- 
mitted to the human male, unlike the 
male of lower species, is sharply re- 
stricted by the moral laws of his socie- 


ty. In our society a man’s orily legiti- 


mate sexual partner is his wife. 

But, having evolved from lower 
species, a man’s sexual feelings are 
stimulated by many women besides his 
wife. What should the physician. or 
minister, in particular, do when he 
experiences such stimulation ? 

I think he should recognize these 
feelings without feeling guilty about 
them ; he can then perhaps use them— 


but this recognition and use can and > 


must naturally take place without viola- 
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tion of his social role in relation to the | 
women he finds stimulating. 
Whenever two people work very 
closely together toward a common goal 
with at least fair success, as a minister 
does with his parishioner, or a doctor 
with his patient, feelings of camarade- 
rie and warmth almost inevitably arise 
between them. This is ‘as true when 
the two people are in a factory or a 
laboratory as when they are in a min- 
ister’s study or an analyst's office. 
When the two people are of opposite 
sex and not too disparate in back- 
ground, these warm feelings will almost 
always assume a sexual cast. The sex- 
ual overtones will usually appear first 
within the man toward the woman, 
because .of the greater awareness of 
sexuality in men in our society; only 
later do they tend to appear in the 
woman toward the man. A wife’s po- 
tential jealousy of her husband’s effi- 
cient and attractive secretary has there- 
fore some basis in fact. Since ministers 
and analysts are also men, they too can 
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be expected to experience tender, sex-_ 


ual feelings as the result of the warmth 
evoked in joint, fruitful counseling or 
therapy. Such tender, sexual feelings 
must be distinguished from the lustful 
sexual feelings evoked by a seductive, 
teasing woman ; both feelings may, how- 
ever, be present simultaneously in a 
particular situation. 

There is another reason for the de- 
velopment of such sexual responses in 
minister or analyst during long-term 
contact. As a woman is helped by her 
counselor, she becomes less anxious 


and therefore better able to fulfill her. 


biosocial role. One aspect of this role 
is her feminine attractiveness; conse- 
quently, as she is helped by counseling, 
she becomes more attractive, both in 
general and to her counselor. 


SYCHOANALYSTS have _per- 
haps the most intense counseling 
relationships which exist in our society. 
Therefore the sexual feelings aroused 


in these relationships tend to be rela- 


tively strong. As Dr. Lucia I. Tower, 


> 
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of the Chicago Psychoanalytic Insti- 
tute, writes, “‘In my experience, virtu- 
ally all physicians . . . report erotic 
feelings and’ impulses toward their 


patients. But,” she notes, “(they) 


ally do so with a good deal of fear and 
conflict.” 

The cause of this fear and conflict, 
she suggests, is “the prohibitive atti- 
tude” of the psychoanalytic group. 

She criticizes the reluctance of some 


psychoanalysts fully to face their own | 
feelings and responses. “Group resist- 


ances to exploration of the unconscious 
of the analyst in the treatment situation 
follow well-known patterns. There is 
an unexpressed fear of studying the 
functioning analyst, as though to report 
any of his responses. were to be per- 
missive about reactions of dubious 
character. In almost every paper writ- 
ten on counter-transference, some trib- 
ute has been paid to this group rigidi- 
ty, in the form of moralizing and pious 
prohibition, despite intelligent and 
sympathetic discussion of counter- 
transference problems. Virtually every 
writer on the subject of counter-trans- 


ference, for example, states unequivo- 


cally that no form of erotic reaction to 
a patient is to be tolerated.” 

“This would indicate,’ Dr. Tower 
continues, “that temptations in this 
area are great and perhaps ubiquitous. 
This is the one subject about which 
almost every author is very certain to 


. state his position. Other ‘counter-trans- 
ference’ manifestations are not routine- — 


ly condemned. Therefore I assume that 
erotic responses to some extent trouble 
nearly every analyst.” 

I have found that when, .as_ Dr. 
Tower recommends, the existence of. 
such sexual feelings is accepted as 
normal and appropriate (and | refer to 
feelings alone, without improper sex- 
ual activity), many of the previously 
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existing “‘counter-transference” anxie- 
ties drop away 
almost immediately. 

It seems to me that much the same 


should be true with the minister. If he | 
has a close, friendly relationship with 
a reasonably attractive woman parish- 
ioner, it seems almost inevitable that — 
she will evoke somer sexual feelings in 


him. If he becomes frightened by these 
sexual feelings, he may end the rela- 
tionship prematurely, to the parishion- 
er’s detriment. Or he may continue the 
relationship, trying to suppress the 
possibly ever-increasing sexual feelings 
within him. This suppression, if suc- 
cessful, will prevent sexual transgres- 
sions, but may impair the minister’s 
ability calmly and effectively to counsel 
her. If his attempt at suppression is 
unsuccessful, transgression may result. 

Since sexual feelings are apparently 


inevitable under such circumstances, I - 


believe they should be recognized and 
used. There is nothing that helps an 


individual to grow quite so effectively 
reality-based admiration. A man’s 


open admiration of a woman as sexu- 
ally attractive in addition to her other 
virtues is in itself growth-facilitative to. 
her. When this admiration is given 
without guilt, shame, or transgression 
by her minister, to whom she looks up, 
she will begin much more to accept her 
own sexual attractiveness as something 
worthwhile, rather than as something 
shameful. If he feels her attractiveness 
worthwhile rather than-cheap, she too 


_will tend to see it correctly as a valu- 


able indicator of her human worth. 


HIS discussion is of course based 
on the psychoanalytic concept that 
there is a fundamental difference be- 
tween thoughts and deeds, and on the 
belief that while tender extraniarital 
sexual thoughts and feelings are in- 


-evitable under certain circumstances, 


from the therapist 
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extramarital sexual deeds are not. 
When our inborn sexual responses, and 
the interpersonal stimuli evoking them, 
are consciously and guiltlessly recog- - 
nized, the total responses can much 
more easily be kept within socially 


appropriate bounds. 


Inasmuch as sexual feelings are so 
easily and frequently aroused in coun- 
seling, particularly when it is intensive, 
it is most desirable for the counselor to— 
have a loving sexual relationship in 
his own life. If he does not, there is 
danger that the sexual stimulation from 


his work may build up tension within 


him, without an avenue of satisfying, 


socially-acceptable sexual release. Just 


as a hungry man yearns for food to 
the point where his moral judgment is 
impaired, and he will take what is not 
his, so might a sexually hungry man 
yearn and pine, and out of sinnlar des- 
peration also violate his: moral code. 
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Hence sexual transgressions are more 
likely to occur with a sexually unsatis- 
fied minister than with one who does 
have a loving sexual relationship at 
home. Hence the great importance 
correctly placed, I believe, on the hap- 
piness of the minister’s home life by 
Protestant and Jewish churches and 
temples. 

In my own psychoanalytic practice, 
guiltless recognition of the inevitability 
of sexual feelings toward my patients 
has been most valuable. It gives me a 
baseline against which I can more ac- 
curately measure my own responses. 
This makes it easier for me to evaluate 
when, for example, a patient has been 
behaving in a seductive fashion, and 
if so, to what extent. 

Moreover, considering such re- 


sponses in myself inevitable makes. 


their absence noteworthy. The fact of 


the absence of such sexual responses 


in myself to one patient made it possi- 
ble to discover a specific and consider- 


able fear on her part of being sexually 
attractive, because of certain traumatic 
childhood experiences. Had I not noted 
my own lack of sexual response, and 
investigated its cause, this entire major 
facet of her emotional problems might 
well have been largely or completely 
overlooked. 

Hence it would appear that sexual 
responses within both the minister and 
the psychoanalyst are the normal, in- 
evitable results of intensive close rela- 
tionships with many women parishion- 
ers and patients. If the counselor guilt- 


lessly accepts the normality of these 


responses within himself, and views 


them as tributes to the femininity of the. 


counselee, she too will benefit. She will 
become better able to accept her own 
value, which includes her value as a 
woman. Instead of being ashamed of 
her feminine attractiveness, and of the 
masculine responses it evokes, she will 
become able to accept it with the pride 
and dignity it deserves. 

Calm recognition, therefore, by the 
minister or psychoanalyst that such 
sexual feelings on his part are normal, 
and at times almost inevitable, will 
overcome the shame, guilt, or suppres- 
sion which so frequently follows their 
appearance. This recognition will bene- 
fit the counselee, who will get better, 


unpanicked counseling, as well as a 


more accurate picture of her true femi- 
nine sexual value. It will benefit the 
minister or psychoanalyst as well, since 
an important interference to successful 
work will be dissolved. This knowledge 
will benefit both by helping to eliminate 
inner sexual conflict and its possible 
unfortunate consequence, impulse- 
driven sexual transgressions. 

“The truth will make us free,” says 
the Bible. Part of the truth is the truth 
about our own sexual responses, in- 
creased knowledge of which can lead 
to better self-control. 


_~ 


readers’ 


On the Physical Cause for 
Manic-Depressive Psychosis 


THE EDITOR OF “Eugenics Quarterly” 
writes... 


[ have just finished reading the May 
issue Of PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY. Per- 
haps the best tribute 1 can pay you is 
to say that I always read the journal 


through. I have found an error in the— 


May issue. As an editor, I always ap- 
preciate corrections, and I am sure you 
do also. 

On page 32 Samuel Southard in his 
article on “Sin or. Sickness?” makes 
this incorrect statement: “: . . no one 


has found any physical cause for 


manic-depressive psychosis.” 

I quote the following authorities be- 
cause they are readable and can be 
used by clergymen. Geneticists agree 
generally that manic-depressive psy- 
chosis is hereditary, but the literature 
is generally technical and might inti- 
midate a clergyman. 


‘Present conclusions about the gene- 


tic principles operating in manic-de- 
pressive psychosis are as follows: 

1. The recurring potentiality for ex- 
ceeding the normal range of emotional 
responses with extreme but self-limited 


mood alterations is apparently asso-_ 


ciated with a specific neuro-hormonal 
disturbance which depends on_ the 
mutative effect of a single dominant 
gene with incomplete penetrance. The 
dynamics identified with this specific 
ability cannot be considered part of 


a person’s normal biological equip- 


2. The occurrence of a gene-con- 
trolled. tendency to excessive mood 
swings in adulthood indicates the exist- 


ence of a regulative mechanism which 


ordinarily protects man’s emotional 
life from harmful extremes of affective 
responses. This protective device is 
determined by the contributing physi- 


ological effect of the normal allele of 


the mutant gene which is capable of 
producing the symptomatology of a 
cyclic psychosis. Unfortunately present 
knowledge of the biochemical constitu- 
ents and adaptive modifications of this 


_ centrally regulated system of functional 


or dysfunctional mood responses is 
still incomplete. | 
3. The range of manifest symptoms 
observable in twin partners and sibs of 
manic-depressive patients affords valu- 
able criteria for the diagnostic classifi- 
cation of manic-depressive psy chosis 
(Reference: Heredity in Health 


and ‘Mental Disorder, Franz J. Kall- 


mann, M.D., W. 
New York, 1953) 

‘In summary, the available evidence 
shows that the hereditary basis for 
manic-depressive psychosis is stronger 
than that for schizophrenia. This would 
he expected, as manic depression is not 
nearly as common as_ schizophrenia. 
The heredity for manic-depressive psy- 
chosis is apparently due to a dominant 
gene with incomplete penetrance. With 
manic depression the dominant gene 
expresses itself more frequently and 
severely than does the incomplete dom- 


W. Norton & Co., 
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inant for schizophrenia. This would 


suggest that environmental variables | 


are more important in the onset of 


schizophrenia than for manic depres-. 


sion. [t is probably not rash to predict 
the appearance in the near future of 
medications which will prevent and 
suppress the expression of our heredity 
for both of these psychoses.” (Refer- 
ence: Counseling in Medical Genetics, 
Sheldon C. Reed, W. B. Saunders Co., 
Philadelphia, 1955) | 

I also recommend the following dis- 
cussion by one of the leading psychia- 
_ trists in Great Britain: “Families with 
Manic-depressive Psychosis’ —EUGEN- 
ICS QUARTERLY, June, 1959, pp. 130- 
137. 
As you know, there have been aston- 
ishing breakthroughs in biochemical 
genetics in the last several years, as the 
Nobel Prize awards for the last two 


years demonstrate. There is certainly 


good reason to be hopeful about even- 
tual success with both schizophrenia 
and manic depression, although anyone 
who understands the complexities of 
biochemical research would. emphasize 
the tremendous difficulties of the task. 
Best wishes for your very interesting 

magazine. 
—H.G. HAMMons 


DR. SOUTHARD replies .. . 

The questions raised by Editor 
Hammons of the American Eugenics 
Society offers me an opportunity to 
comment further upon the question of 
“Sin or Sickness?” | 

The particular issue raised by Edi- 
tor Hammons centers about cause and 
effect in the psychoses. This is a prob- 
lem of real interest to clergymen, since 
an understanding of personal and so- 
cial responsibility for illness is both an 
ethical and psychological issue. Dr. 
Seward Hiltner has an excellent dis- 
cussion of the implications of respon- 


sibility for physical illness in chapter 

six of Preface to Pastoral Theology. 
The special concern of Mrs. Ham- 

mons is with the hereditary basis of 


mental illness. I believe that the au- 


thors whom she cites are worthy of no- 
tice by clergymen. I would question 
her observation that these authors 
might intimidate a clergyman, since 
Dr. Kallman is specifically cited in Dr. 
Oates’ chapter on heredity in Religious 
Dimensions of Personality, footnote, 
page Ol. 

I have no argument with any. state- 
ment concerning heredity as one factor 
in the illnesses to which men are heir. 
God has made us of the dust of the 
earth and there is no reason for us to 
reject our background. 

Yet I would object to any implica-. 
tion that heredity is the cause of illness. 
To accept such a narrow definition of 
causation would be to return to a late 
nineteenth century biological deter- 
minism. I am more impressed with the 
modern authors who stress the multiple 
causative factors in any illness, es- 
pecially a mental illness. The recent 
work of Nathan Ackerman on_ the 
psycho-dynamics of family life and. the 
standard text such as Gardner Murphy 
on the multiple facets in the make-up 
of personality give a broad and pene- 
trating picture of personality and ill- 
ness. We would be rather premature 


and narrow-minded to center our at- 


tention upon bio-chemical agents as the 
answer to the ills of mankind. 

We owe a great deal to bio-chemical 
research, but very impressive success 
in some areas does not lead me to be- 
lieve that they have found the physical 
cause for manic-depressive psychosis. 

—SAMUEL SOUTHARD 
Associate Professor 
Psychology of Religion 
Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary 


Ylotes 


NEWS 


California State Legislature, and other 
influential Californians. 

- Writing in the “Christian Century” 
on capital punishment. generally and 


the Caryl Chessman case particularly, 


under the heading of “Two Chairs at 
San Quentin,” Robert Meyners says: 
“There is no better symbol of the de- 


grading effects of executions than the 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


There is a general trend throughout 
the United States as well as the rest of 
the Western world to abolish capital 
punishment or to modify its use. Al- 
ready capital punishment for civil 
crimes has been abolished in thirty-five 
foreign countries. In the United States 
it has been abolished:in nine states: 
Maine, Minnesota, Michigan, North 


Dakota, Rhode Island, Wisconsin, Del- 


aware, Hawaii, and Alaska. However, 
nine other states that abolished capital 
punishment earlier have reinstated it: 
Kansas, Colorado, Washington, Ore- 
gon, South Dakota, Arizona, Missouri, 
Tennessee, and Iowa. There are now 
bills before Congress and many State 
Legislatures to end the death sentence 
or to limit it. More and more states are 
making the death sentence permissive 
rather than mandatory. 

Governor Michael V. DiSalle of 
Ohio called recently for the elimination 
of capital punishment because ‘“‘no one 
is ever beyond some type of- reclama- 
tion.” 

“the. Senate of the State of New 
York has recently approved a bill that 
would permit juries to recommend life 
imprisonment in all types of’ first-de- 
gree murder cases. 


As a result of the Caiyi Chessman 


case, the late Albert Camus’ article on 
capital punishment, “‘Reflection on the 
Guillotine,” is being reprinted by Ever- 
green Books as a separate pamphlet 
which will be mailed to all members of 
the Supreme Court of California, the 


‘man, for example ‘deserves to die.’ . . . 


existence of two chairs in the ‘green 
room’ at San Quentin. It is not the 
economy of having two executions at 
once which dictates this arrangement ; 
the difference in cost between two 
chemical tablets and one is insignifi-— 
cant. No, the economy is one of agony : 
the executioners, it is felt, should not 
have to endure their agony more often 
than necessary. 

Perhaps there is another meaning to 
the second chair. Can you imagine 


-yourself sitting there? If, when Gov- 


ernor Brown’s 60-day moratorium on 
capital punishment expires, the death 
penalty has not been abolished in Cali- 
fornia, a part of the public ¢onscience 
will die with Chessman—sitting in the 
second chair. 

“Of 227 persons convicted of murder 
in California in 1957, only eight were 
sentenced to death. This is hardly 
equality before the law, but it is the 
way the death penalty persistently 
operates. It is a fact well known to stu- 
dents of criminology that capital pun- 
ishment is meted out primarily to the 
dispossessed—the poor, the ignorant, 
and members of minority groups. .. . 

“Capital punishment could be justi- 
hed on Christian grounds only if there 
were real evidence that it acted as a de- 
terrent. This it does not do, yet church 
people and others continue to assert 
that they are in favor of capital pun- 
ishment because it prevents crime. 
Some so far forget standards of Chris- 


tian judgment as to assert that Chess- 
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PASTORAL CARE AND PSYCHOTHERAPY 


A series of summer sessions are be- 
ing planned at the Institute for Mental 
Health of St. John’s University, Col- 
legeville, Minnesota, this summer. An 
advance Workshop on Pastoral Care 
and Psychotherapy from July 4-8, and 
regular sessions from July 11-15 and 
July 18-22. Among the members of the 
faculty at the sessions are Dr. Earl A. 


Loomis, Jr., Director of the Program 


in Religion and Psychiatry, Union 
Theological Seminary, and a member 
of our Editorial Advisory Board, as 
well as Dr. Noel Mailloux. Professor 
of Psychology, University of Montreal, 
Dr. Frank J. Curran, attending psy- 
chiatrist at St. Luke’s Hospital in New 
York City (both contributors to pasTo- 
RAL PSYCHOLOGY ), Dr. Winfred Over- 
holser, Superintendent of St. Eliza- 
beths Hospital, Washington, D. C. 
(our “Man of the Month” in May), 
Dr. Leo H. Bartemeier, Medical Direc- 
tor of Baltimore’s Seton Psychiatric 
Institute, and Dr. Dana L. Farnsworth, 
Professor of Hygiene and Director of 
University Health Services, Harvard 
University. The sessions are open to 
clergymen of all faiths. For further 
information, write to Sister Annette 
Walters, C.S.J., Ph.D., Secretary, Col- 
lege of St. Catherine, St. Paul 1, Min- 
nesota. 


SEMINARS ON JUNGIAN PSYCHOLOGY — 


The Guild for Psychological Studies, 


organized in 1955 in San Francisco for 


the purpose of studying materials in 
the field of religion, the arts, mytholo- 
gy, particularly from the viewpoint of 
Dr. Carl Gustav Jung, is continuing 
with its summer seminars during 1960. 
Two basic seminars will be given; one 
- on depth psychology involving a study 
of myths; the second seminar will 
study the religious nature of the indi- 


June 


vidual as illustrated by the teachings 
of Jesus and his insight into the psy- 
chological processes of personal change. 
There will also be other advanced semi-_ 
nars. For further information address — 
the Guild for Psychological Studies, - 
1486 Jackson Street, San Francisco 9, 


California. 


WORKSHOP FOR PARISHIONERS 


The Religious Counseling Center | 
Church, 5055 Plainfield Avenue, N.E., 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, is planning 


a week’s Workshop August 20-27, 


1900, for families that are in individual 
counseling and group therapy at the 
church. The program is under the di- 
rection of the Pastoral Director, the 


~ Rev. H. Walter Yoder. 


PARTNERSHIP OF CLERGYMEN 
AND PSYCHIATRISTS 


Under the sponsorship of the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health of 
the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice, the Connecticut State Department 
of Mental Health, and the Connecticut 
Association for Mental Health, a spe- 
cial conference was held last April on 
the theme of “The Partnership of the 
Clergyman and the Psychiatrist’ in 
West Hartford, Connecticut. Dr. Leo 
H. Bartemeier, a past president of the 
American Psychiatric Association, 
addressed the conference which con- 
sisted of sixty members of the Catholic, 
Jewish, and Protestant clergy of Con- 
necticut. Among other speakers at the 
conference were the Rev. Ernest E. 
Bruder, Director of Protestant Chap- 
lain Activities at St. Elizabeths Hos- 
pital, Washington, D.C., and a member 
of our Editorial Advisory Board, and 
Dr. John M. Billinsky, Professor of 
Psychology and Chairman of the De- 
partment of Psychology and Religion 
at Andover-Newton Theological 
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School. The program was under the 
direction of Dr. Abraham M. Zeichner, 
Chief of Psychological Services of the 
Connecticut State Department of Men- 
tal Health. 


THE ROLE OF THE PROFESSIONAL IN 


RACIALLY CHANGING NEIGHBORHOODS 


A summer workshop on “The Role 
of the Professional Person in Racially 
Changing Neighborhoods” for clergy- 


-. men, teachers, social workers, physi- 
cians, and other professionals will be 


given this summer from June 27-July 
8 at The Merrill-Palmer School. The 
workshop is intended to develop lead- 
ership among these professions to meet 
creatively the challenge presented by 
changing neighborhoods. In addition to 
lectures, the workshop will consist of 
field trips, conferences, and consulta- 
tions utilizing metropolitan Detroit’s 
community resources. Inquiries should 
be addressed to the Registrar, The 
Merrill-Palmer School, 71 East Ferry 
Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


GRANT FOR PSYCHIATRY AND RELIGION 


The Rev. Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen, 
president of Union Theological Semi- 
nary in New York City has just an- 
nounced the receipt of gifts of more 
than $500,000 from two philanthropic 
foundations toward the extension of its 
program in the interrelations: of psy- 
chiatry and religion. The gifts are from 
the Commonwealth Fund and the Old 
Dominion Foundation. Dr. Earl A. 
Loomis, director of the program and 


a member of our Editorial Advisory 


Board, will be responsible for the con- 
tinued extension of this program. 


_ In announcing the gift, Dr. Van 
Dusen said that the program has al- 
ready “commended itself as sound and 
significant.” The program, said Dr. 


Van Dusen, “aims to equip all prospec- 


tive ministers in the seminary’s- student 
body with a basic understanding of 
contributions from psychiatry to the 
interpretation of human nature, includ- 
ing its mental and emotional ills, and 


of the philosophy and methods of psy- 


chiatric approaches to mental health.” 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF COUNSELING 


by Dr. Clyde M. Narramore 


PROFESSIONAL TECHNIQUES FOR PASTORS, 
TEACHERS, YOUTH LEADERS, ETC. | 


Skillfully written in clear, concise and interest- 
ing style, The Psychology of Counseling presents 
the principles and techniques of counseling 
simply and understandably. Deals with problems 
of Sex Personality Mental Illness Adoles- 
cence * Marriage, etc. Numerous case studies 
illustrate specific problems. A comprehensive 
guidebook, 33 chapters, 320 pages..... 


Order from your Bookseller or 


ZONDERVAN PUBLISHING HOUSE 


GRAND RAPIDS 6, MICHIGAN 
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ASTER YOUR TENSIONS 

AND ENJOY LIVING AGAIN 
by George S. Stevenson, M.D., and 
Harry Milt (Prentice-Hall, 
pp. 241—$4.95; special price to 
Book Club members, $3.75) 


(This book is the current selection of | 


the Pastoral Psychology Book Club.) 


In an age of organization men and 
other-directed conformists, of hidden 
persuaders and readily available tran- 
quilizers, it is to be expected that the 
mastery 
popular subject for do-it-yourself read- 
ers. In the midst of the numerous pub- 
lications that flood this market there is 
one which merits serious attention even 
though its title and format seem to 
indicate a Dale Carnegie approach. The 
psychiatrist, Dr. George S. Stevenson, 
consultant to the National (and In- 
ternational) Association for Mental 

Health, with the collaboration of Harry 
_ Milt, public relations director of the 
Association, has produced a well-writ- 
ten, psychiatrically sound book under a 
title designed to catch the attention of 
the sufferer: A/aster Your Tensions 
and Enjoy Living Again. 


Starting with a vivid description et 


the tension-creating condition of con- 
temporary life, the book deals in three 
parts with a consideration of the nature 
and source of tension, with methods 
for handling tension, and with the 
avoidance of tension-building  situa- 
tions. The core of the book lies in the 
Eight Methods for Getting Rid of Ten- 


1999, 


of tensions will provide a_ 


sion in Daily Living: Talk It Out, 
Escape for a While, Take One Thing — 
at a Time, Get Rid of Your Anger, 
Curb the Superman Urge, Take a 
Positive Step Forward, Do Something 
for Somebody Else, Knock Down the 
Barbed Wire Fences. 

Although there is little new in this 
book for one oriented to current mental 
health concepts, there is a vividness — 
about its presentation that leaves the 
reader feeling that the authors know 
him and his life and are speaking to 
him! Along with vivid illustrations of 
a case study nature are set forth basic 
principles (1i.e., when to seek psychiat- 
ric aid, what to look for in a counse- 
lor) that go beyond the scope of many 
popular books. The occasional intro- 
duction of reports of research (e.g., 
Rene Spitz with foundling homes, 
studies of friendliness) help to give 
body to the material, and the correction — 
of well-intentioned but misguided ad- 
vice (e.g., going away for a rest to 
relieve accumulated tension) helps to 
clarify useful mental health principles. 

The real value of the book lies in its 
interpretation to the uninitiated of valid 
mental hygiene concerns. The last .sec- 
tion dealing with parents and children, 


job situations, and marriage gives ex- 


cellent guidance regarding attitudes 
that lead to trouble. Thus, for example, 


along with the insistence on the need 


for loving, tender care is an equally 
strong admonition to provide a con- 
sistently firm and realistic discipline in 
order to socomplish the task of growth. 
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persistent theme throughout the 
hook that is- particularly pertinent. for 


anyone charged with responsibility in’ 


interpersonal relationships, be he par- 
ent or minister, is the need for. non- 
threatening persons who can be avail- 
_ able even to the most unlovable—‘The 
time when your children are most 


| troublesome and least lovable is the 


time when they need vour love the 
most.” 

It is not to be expected that a book 
interpreting mental health concepts 
would deal with religious perspectives. 
The failure to see life within the larger 
framework that includes God. is the 
common failing of current mental 
health approaches, but rather than see- 
ing this as a deficiency in this partic- 
ular book we must recognize that this 
book deals with immediate action rath- 
er than with ultimate concerns. As 
such, there is much here that commends 
itself to the minister for his own use or 
for his loan shelf. 


—Rospert C. LESLIE 

Associate Professor of 
Pastoral Psychology and Counseling 
Pacific School of Religion 
Berkeley, California 


DOCTOR’S CASEBOOK IN 


~esty and good will won her over.” 


THE LIGHT OF THE BIBLE 
by Paul Tournier, M.D. (Harper & 
Brothers, 1960, 256 pp.—$3.50) 


(This book is the next Selection of 
the Pastoral Psychology Book Club.) 


“All the greatest problems of human 
destiny are fundamentally present in 
the life of every person and in every 
situation we meet. . There is so 
much to learn from the least important 
case. . . .”’ In humility and respect, 


then, the physician approaches his pa- 
tient (and the minister his parishion- 
er), and together they face the circum- 


is the 


stances of life and death with vigorous 
search and quiet trust. 

Paul Tournier, a Swiss physician- 
psychotherapist, not only develops 
these themes with vigor and clarity 
but—more important and more re- 
markable—he so obviously believes and 
acts by them. When all the merits and 
demerits of the book are appropriately 
noted as in the conventional book re- 
view, it is the spirit of the author—the 
man himself—which remains to testify 
with its own quiet force to his profound 
trust that there is meaning and good- 
ness in life and that this may reveal it- 
self so long as we may be able to re- 
frain from imposing rigid preconcep- 


tions. 


Whether we are with him as he talks 
with an upset patient, discusses reli- 
gion with unsympathetic medical col- 
leagues, debates issues of psychological 
theory or of biblical interpretation, it 
irenic, sensitive, perceptive, 
deeply trusting (in both man and God) 
mood of the man himself which most 
arrests our attention. To us, the read- 
ers, he speaks quietly and with respect, 
pointing out the depths of reality as he 
sees them, but not shouting. It is for 
us as for the woman patient about 


whom he reports with characteristical-_ 


lv naive candor, “In the end my hon- 


Tournier became known to Amerti- 
can readers in general (and Pastoral 
Psychology Book Club members in 
particular) three years ago with his 
The Meaning of Persons. The present 
book is a notable’attempt at lay the- 
ology, a physician undertaking to bring 
to bear on the day-to-day concerns ot 
his profession the insights and_ per- 


-spectives. of the Christian faith, as he 


has discovered them in his own life of 
dialogue between Bible and experience. 
Ministers can read it with envy and 


with profit. They are likely to envy the 
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incisive clarity with which Tournier 
speaks. Churchmen will share his hope 
that those in other vocations may be 
similarly moved, that ‘some lawyer, 
musician, sociologist, business man, 


farmer, teacher, or housewife will in 


his or her turn be encouraged to seek, 
each in his own domain, the answers 
made by the Bible to his profession- 
al problems.” Perhaps eventually 
_ (through the efforts of such books as 
Seward Hiltner’s Preface to Pastoral 
Theclogy) we may even have a the- 
ology speaking to the professional 


problems of the clergyman. Until then, 


however, a book such as Tournier’s 
may have to do; the situation of physi- 
cian and clergyman are similar enough 
that there is much profit in this book 
for both. | 

The minister faces the temptation 
to view persons with his own limited 
form of “professionalism,” a religion- 
ism rather than a scientism. Tournier’s 
extremely useful section on “magic” 
would apply to both. It would be a pro- 
found mistake, utterly violating the 
spirit of the book, for the minister to 
read it and pass it on to a physician 
with the self-righteous: “This will per- 
suade you to pay more attention to 
religion.” More obviously, both physi- 
cian and clergyman are called upon to 
stand by while persons confront life 
and death, guilt and restoration, afflic- 
tion and healing, love and hate. 

To such themes in succession Tour- 
nier brings to bear his basic conviction 
that life has meaning and is good, be- 
cause it is God’s creation, but that the 
meaning is probably never completely 
captured and nailed down. He is at 
some pains to distinguish religious 
faith as he understands it from reli- 


gion as he fears many physicians have © 


seen it at work. He emerges with an 
eloquent statement of the good news 
of the Gospel as distinct from a repres- 


sive religion of rigid law and dogmatic 
authority. 

How much this is directly derived 
from the Bible may be in some doubt. 
The chapters are filled with biblical 
quotations which obviously are for the 


author highly pertinent and meaning- . 


ful. Some may quarrel with his under- 
standing and use of the Bible at points. 
He approaches the Bible with exegeti- 
cal casualness to say the least. He is 
therefore sometimes led into inconsis- 
tencies in His treatment of the Bible 
and into excesses (as in an elaborate 
psychological interpretation of Joseph's 
dream). Similarly, some psychologists 
may fret at points that his irenic mood 
has led him to deal too loosely and 


easily with difficult issues (as in a 


fairly glib-reconciliation of Freud and 
Jung). 

- But this casualness is also the genius 
of the book and of the man. For it is 
a necessary part of his refusal to bow 
to any authority as final and absolute. 


He can subject himself before systems | 


of exergesis and biblical theology no 
more readily than before systems. and 
dogmas of psychology, or science, or 
limited professional medical goals, or 
institutionalized forms of religion. For 
all such systems are constricting; 
whereas truth and meaning are to be 


found only in open, humble, and con- 


tinually fresh encounter with complete 


person: and event. “Everything is of 


absorbing interest to the person who 1s 
always looking for the meaning of 


things.” And this includes the Bible. 


Tournier takes seriously the Protes- 
tant view that the Bible does speak to 
the reader who comes to it without for- 
mal academic apparatus but only a 
searching and trustful heart. 

In the end, one must return to this 
remarkable man who has experienced 


_ life so keenly and is so eager to com- 


municate to his reader that he can time 
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after time put his message in terms of 
precisely the right anecdote, of which 
at least a few must be mentioned. On 
“the meaning of persons’: A woman 
was seeking legal consent to an abor- 


tion, referring to her unborn child as_ 
“a little collection of cells.’”’ The doctor 


asked her, “What name would you give 


to this child if it were to be born?” At. 


once the woman’s entire attitude 
changed, and the doctor reported, “I 
felt as if I had been present at an act 
of creation.” 

On choosing the highest good: An 
older woman was spending her failing 
energies in counseling with a distracted 
younger woman. Conceding that some 
doctors would accuse him of betraying 
medicine, Tournier could not discour- 
age her from such activity. “Health is 
not an end in itself; it is significant 
only insofar as life itself is significant.” 


—JAmMES E. DITTES 
Assistant Professor of 


Psychology of Religion. 


The Divinity School 
Yale University 


PSYCHIATRIST’S WORLD: 
The Selected Papers of Karl Men- 

ninger, M.D. Edited by Bernard H. 

Hall, M.D. (Viking Press, Inc., 

1959, pp. 931—$10.00) 

Friends of Karl Menninger have col- 
lected the vast number of his papers as 
a tribute to him. They have befittingly 
called it 4 Psychiatrist’s World, and 
this is exactly what it is. Above all else, 
the central theme of these many di- 
verse articles is that here is a man who 


is stimulated and encouraged by the 
world around him, a world as wide and 


broad as that of a curious man can be. 
But in another sense, it is a psychi- 
atrist’s world because Karl Menninger 
is not only stimulated and effected by 


what goes on around him, but is strong . 


enough a personality to recreate 


‘through his own unique contribution a 


far reaching world of his own psychi- 
atric influence. 

The book is very successfully di- 
vided into six parts which deal succes- 
sively with Karl Menninger: the- man, 
the clinician, the theorist, the teacher, 


the psychiatrist afield, and the historian 


of psychiatry. Indeed, the center is 
Karl Menninger, the-man. With an 
enormous amount of vitality, industri- 
ous pioneering, confidence and sharp- 
ness, Menninger has always taken his 
own stand. All that he says, sometimes 
with too much conviction and not 
enough differentiation, but always with 
a desire to provoke reactions and effect 
results, is the expression of a man who ~ 
is true to himself. and nobody’s slave. 
What Karl Menninger says on page 41 
about his father certainly describes 
him as a person equally well. “He is 
just interested in the infinite phenom- 
ena of life, in learning all he can. 
about it, and he loves to examine it 
piece by piece. He is the perennial stu- 
dent, and the greatest naturalist I have 
ever known, but this preoccupation 
with the details of nature have never 
kept him from having a warm personal 
interest. in every human being he 
meets.” 

The conscientious work of the clini- 
cian demonstrates how much Men- 
ninger bases all his therapeutic meas- 
ures, his insights and his learning pro- | 


cess, on clinical evidence. But beyond 
this, he is eminently qualified to inter- 


pret and lead others into a deeper un- 
derstanding of the psyche and its thera- 
py. As a theorist, he would be labeled 
an enlightened Freudian. He had no 
need either to establish himself against 
Freud or to establish his own school. 
As a matter of. fact, he is not a sys- 
tematic thinker at all and seeks rather 
to conceptualize, thereby constantly en- 
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livening psychiatric thinking through 


bringing it back to a greater sensitivity 
to clinical evidence and a more ade- 
quate use of the therapeutic means at 
hand. As a true naturalist, Menninger 
does not believe that life can be pigeon- 
holed into neat abstractions amd con- 
ceptual systems. He is not so much in- 
terested in thoughts for themselves as 
in people for their improved self-reali- 
zation and greater value to society. 

This makes Karl Menninger an 
eminent teacher with the rare gift to 
stimulate without overpowering, to 
guide without taking away from the 
student his self respect and his ability 
to proceed independently into a crea- 
tive career of discovery and therapeutic 
Success. | 

One of the most significant aspects 
of Karl Menninger’s career and writ- 


ing is that he never believed in with- — 


drawing into a scientism to cover up 
for a lacking sense of responsibility to 
the broader issues of civilization and 
cultural advance. With a self-confident 
thrust he applies himself to the prob- 
lems of crime and law, schools and 
religion. His own convictions shine 
through and guarantee that Karl Men- 
ninger makes a contribution which is 
entirely his own without ever forget- 
ting that the culture around him is 
more than he or anyone, even Sigmund 
Freud, can ever fully explain or fash- 
ion according to his own whims. 

This due sense of human relativity 
makes Menninger especially an histor- 
jan of psychiatry. With a sharp appre- 
ciation for distinction and uniqueness 
he can demonstrate how the many and 
so different contributors to the young 
history of psychiatry each have fur- 
thered some aspect of the field. Since 
Menninger does not believe that psy- 
chiatry either begins or ends with him- 


self, he can pay full-hearted tribute to. 


others and feels free enough to voice 


criticism and reservation where they 
are needed. He does not claim the fa- 
mous. last word or claim to be a par- 
agon of objectivity. Quite often, with 
tongue in cheek, he makes startling re- 
marks and hopes that his readers will 
also have the same sense of humor and 
genuine humility which allows a man 
to be outspoken without being ar- 
rogant. 

The reviewer is in-no position to 
judge the psychiatric relevance of Karl 
Menninger and his work. But he can 
join all those others who with great re- 
spect and admiration appreciate the im- 
mense cultural impact which Dr. Men- 


. inger has made in the national and in- 
ternational scene whenever respect for 


the person, the caring for people, and 
the protest against the inhuman has 
been called for. No question, psychiatry 
is a most potent cultural force which 
has to assume responsibility far beyond 
its proper clinical boundaries. But psy- 


chiatry can only fulfill its function in 


society if it is led by the courage, sin- 
cerity, vitality, frankness, and open- 
ness which mark Karl Menninger and 
are reflected in this remarkable collec- 
tion of his papers. Karl Menninger, as 


a man and as a psychiatrist, is bound to 


provoke a response, positively or nega- 
tively, but: always with benefit for 
those whom he stimulates and who 
have reached a deeper understanding 
through their reaction to him. 
_—Hans HoFMANN 
Director of the University 
- Project on Religion and 
Mental Health 
Harvard University 


OUNSELLING THE CATHO- 


LIC by George Hagmaier, C.S.P., 
and Robert W. Gleason, S.J. 
(Sheed and Ward, 1959, pp. 270: 
2 appendices bibliography— 


$4.50) 
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Father Hagmaier and Father Glea- 
son have written what apparently has 
been a long needed sound. book on the 
practical level, primarily for the bene- 
fit of the Roman Catholic confessor 
and counselor, which employs and syn- 
thesizes in’ a most adequate and help- 
ful manner traditional Roman moral 
theology and the insights of depth psy- 
chology. 
for priests and counselors, the book 
ought to prove helpful, too, to such 
other persons as Catholic teachers and 


parents, and, in fact, anyone—Protes- 
or Roman Catholic—who 


tant, Jew, 
has responsibility for the spiritual and 
mental health of other human beings. 

Father Hagmaier, a Paulist, and a 
member of the staff of the Institute for 
Religious Research, with special train- 
ing in pastoral psychology, has as- 
sumed responsibility for Part I of the 
book which deals primarily with coun- 
seling theory and technique. Father 
Gleason, a Jesuit, Department of 


. Theology, Fordham University, has as- 


sumed primary responsibility for Part 
IT of the book, and in this portion dis- 


cusses in more technical fashion those 


aspects of specific counseling challenges 
which fall within the province of the 
moral theologian. Both authors Have 
reviewed each other’s work and the re- 


sult is a unified work. In the introduc- 


tion they state that their “aim has been 
to write a compendium of practical psy- 
chology to which we feel. every priest 
should be introduced.” Their basic 
teaching assumption is that in trying 
to find solutions for troubled people 
“there are many more ‘grays’ than 
there are ‘blacks and whites.’’’ The 


average Protestant who is imbued with | 


a prejudice against what he commonly 
conceives to be Roman Catholic au- 


thoritarianism will find this nepetets 
Most refreshing. 


After three chapters of general in- 


Although primarily written — 


page 80 the authors state: 


troduction into their subject, in which 
the authors outline the psychological 
viewpoint to which they hold, several 
specific areas of conflict and concern 
are dealt with chapter by chapter— 
masturbation, homosexuality, alcohol-— 
ism, scrupulosity ; and then in Part II 
the moral perspectives of these same 
areas of concern are presented. Two 
brief but quite helpful appendices pro- 
vide in a handy and accessible form a; 
glossary of the chief mental illnesses 
and referral facilities available to the 
average clerical counselor. It 1s impor- 
tant to note that among the facilities 
named are many non-Catholic and non- 
sectarian agencies. 

The authors have a keen appreciation © 
of the way in which the priest-counse- 
lor’s own unmet needs can limit his 
helpfulness to others. In'a footnote on 
| “Tt has 
been observed, incidentally, that the 
degree to which the counselor is pre- 
occupied with the guilt, shamefulness, 
and enormity of masturbation depends 
to a considerable: extent on his own 
personal attitude toward sexuality . . . 
some rigid, condemning, insensitive 
confessors ... might have battled their 
own adolescent urges with violence and 
repression, fearfully refusing to face 
the positive aspects of sexual develop- 
ment, even to a denial within them- 
selves of permissible and important 
human emotions.” 

There are several points in this work 
where the authors show their apprecia- 
tion for recent contributions to the 
field of pastoral psychology by non- 
Roman Catholics. The authors clearly 
indicate that there may well be: times 
when within a given community a_ 
Protestant clergyman who is especial- 
ly trained in psychological understand- 
ing could be helpful to Roman Catholic 
troubled people. Among other things, 
the authors quote rather fully from 
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Protestant minister Thomas W. 


Klink’s pamphlet “The Clergyman’s 
Guide to Recognizing Serious Mental 
Iliness.” At the same time, the authors 
do not underestimate the importance 
of certain real differences in theological 
thought between Roman Catholics and 
Protestants. 
portant area this difference is pointed 
up when the authors say (p. 216): 
“Unconscious motivation does pervade 
human conduct, but one may question 
whether it destroys or even substan- 
tially impairs human freedom in the 
emotionally adult individual, upon 
whose existence theology insists (but 
whom psychology must help define’) 

The semi-Pelagianism of this theologi- 
cal stance is obviously at odds with 
orthodox Protestantism, especially in 
its Lutheran and Calvinistic expres- 
sions. It seems to this reviewer that 
there is an area here for continued re- 
search and study, and that, before Ro- 
man Catholic and Protestant moral the- 
ologians can be of maximum help to 
each other, they will have to have a 
fuller appreciation of their v arying doc- 
trines of man and grace. 

I heartily recommend this book to 
every pastoral counselor, and personal- 
ly look forward to the day when a Prot- 
estant moral theologian produces a 
companion work. 


—ARMEN D. JorJORIAN 
Religious Director 
and Chaplain 
St. Luke's Episcopal Hospital 
Houston, Texas 


SIGNIFICANT BOOKS| 


In one particularly im- 


Below are listed some of the more im- 
portant books received recently which we 
are unable to review in this issue, cither be- 
cause the reviews have not yet reached us. 


or because of lack of space. We hope to be 


able to review many of them in coming issues, 


THE ARCHETYPES AND THE COLLECTIVE UN- 


-conscious. Vol. 9. By Carl Gustav Jung. 


Pantheon Books (Bollingen Series), $7.50. 
This is Volume 9 of the Collected Works 
of Jung which are being brought out in this 
country under the auspices of the Bollingen 
Foundation. The volume is introduced by 
three essays establishing the theoretical basis 
for Jung’s concepts of the archetypes and the 
collective unconscious, followed by a series 
of essays describing specific archetypes such 
as the “mother archetype,” “concerning re- 
birth,” and the “child archetype,” etc. 


Group Procepures IN GUIDANCE. By Roy 
DeVerl Willey and W. Melvin Strong. 
Harper & Bros., $6.00. A new textbook 
which will enable the student of guidance 
understand and integrate more meaningfully 
the modern concepts of dynamic psychol- 
ogy and the role of the emotions in learn- 
ing. The book is replete with practical il- 
lustrations and examples, and emphasizes 
the use of group procedures in the individual 
guidance procedure. 


AMERICAN HANDBOOK OF PSYCHIATRY, Vols. 


1 & 2. Edited by Silvano Arieti, M.D. Basic | 
Books, $25.00 per set. This two-volume edi-. 


tion consisting of 111 authoritative articles 
on psychiatry, its development, concepts, 
techniques, and problems is probably the 
most comprehensive publication on this im- 
portant theme to date. Dr. Daniel Blain, a 
member of our Editorial Advisory Board, 
has served on the Editorial Board of this 
publication, in addition to such outstanding 
nationally known psychiatrists as Kenneth E. 
Appel and Kurt Goldstein. The general 
editor is Dr. Silvano Arieti. Readers of 
PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY will be particularly 
interested in the excellent chapter on reli- 


gion. Dr. Rollo May, another member of ~ 


our Editorial Advisory Board, contributes 
an important article on existentialism. 


HEROIC SANCTITY AND INSANITY. By 
Thomas Verner Moore, M.D. 
Stratton, $5.00. A new book by an outstand- 
ing psychiatrist and, Catholic priest, probing 
profoundly into the relationship of faith, 
prayer, grace. and mental health and illness. 
A book that‘is directed both to the psychia- 
trist and theologian. 
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THE FREUDIAN ETHIC. By Richard LaPiere. 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc., $5.00. The au- 


thor in this book stresses the importance of 


the Protestant ethic as a major factor in 
the development of man as a self-reliant and 


enterprising human being, and contributed . 


greatly to the development of modern sci- 
ence, technology, business, education, and 
organization. It stimulated invention, dis- 
covery, and achievement. Freudian psycholo- 
gy culminating in the Freudian ethic, accord- 
ing to the author, however, negates all of 
these achievements through its permissive- 
ness in the home and at school, and its 
stressing of the lack of responsibility in the 
individual. The author is Professor of 
Sociology at Stanford University. 


Movern Hypnotism. By Lesley Kuhn and 
Salvatore Russo. Wilshire Book Co., $5.00. 


An anthology of the latest contributions on 


the subject of hypnosis written within the 
last twenty-five years, and exploring its med- 
ical as well as psychological aspects. The 
book contains an excellent glossary as well 
as a bibliography. 


A History oF SEXUAL Customs. By Rich- 
ard Lewinsohn, M.D. Harper & Bros. $5.95. 
This new book from the author of Animals, 
Men and Myths explores the great variety of 
customs. in primitive as well as civilized so- 
ciety pertaining to sex as they manifest them- 
selves in the arts, as well as social structure, 
law, and medicine. ° 


WITCHCRAFT IN OLD AND NEw ENGLAND. 


‘By George Lyman Kittredge. Russell & Rus- 
sell, $8.00. A new edition of a book published. 


in 1929 and copyrighted in 1929 “by the 
President.and Fellows of Harvard College,” 
and originally published by Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, which has become a classic 
on the theme of witchcraft, its manifold ex- 
pressions, and the social attitudes toward it, 
both in England and America. 


FLYING SAUCERS. By Carl Gustav Jung. 


Harcourt, Brace & Co., $3.95. A fascinating — 


study by the great Swiss psychiatrist of the 
psychological elements involved in the seeing 
of flying saucers, a phenomenon and sym- 
botism which Dr. Jung stresses is not new, 
but is recurrent in man’s novels, his dreams, 
his. paintings, his history. Basically, Dr. 
Jung says, they are projections of the .un- 
conscious. 


MAN OF THE MONTH 
(Continued from page 6) 
and in that whole development, Thomas 
Bigham has played an important role, 
serving for the past nineteen -years as 
an officer on the Board of Governors 
of the Council for Clinical Training of 
Theological Students. His work also 
included, for nearly fifteen years, the 
chaplaincy of the Youth Consultation 
Service of the diocese of New York, 
where he counseled adolescent girls 
with personal problems and conducted 
services of worship. : 
His interest in the interrelationship 
of theology and psychology was ex- 
pressed in. his membership, as an asso- 
ciate, in the Columbia University Fac- 
ulty Seminar on Religion and Health; 


for seven years he participated in the 


regular sessions of this highly impor- 
tant group. He has been chairman of 
the Commission on Religion and 
Health of the National Council of 
Churches of Christ, serving for two 
terms in this office. At the present time 
he is chairman of the Forum on Psy- 
chology and Religion at the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine, in New York, 


a post which he has held for six years. 


During this long period, Thomas 
Bigham has not only concerned himself 
with the theoretical side of pastoral 
psychology ; he has himself been carry- 
ing on an extensive practice in pastoral 
counseling and psychotherapy. This 
practice has very largely concentrated 
itself in work with the theological stu- 
dents of the General Seminary, where 
for many years Professor Bigham has 
acted as adviser to the Dean in such 
matters and has been responsible for 
the development of an effective pro- 
gram which he recently described at 


_ length in a fascinating article published 


in “The General Seminary Bulletin.” 
It was doubtless his growing interest 
in the whole question of the clinical 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


LITERARY AND SERMON HELPS 


Busy pastors promptly assisted with ser- 
mons, addresses, thesis work, to scholarly 
specifications. Manuscript revision, ethical 
collaboration. Ample research facilities and 
extensive experience over twenty-five years. 
Author’s Research Bureau, 137 Cottage 
Street, Jersey City 6, N. J. 


COUNSELING MINISTER 

Minister with B.D., graduate of psycho- 
analytic institute, and doctoral student in 
psychology with four years’ experience in 
counseling and group therapy, seeks full- 
time counseling or guidance position in 
academic or ecclesiastical setting. Reply to 
PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY, Box 66, Great Neck, 


training of the clergy that led to his 
more theoretical and theological study 
and writing on the subject of pastoral 
psychology; his remarkable skill in 
working with students, coupled with 
his activities in the counseling of ado- 
lescent delinquents and others, has 
borne fruit in an ever-deepening aware- 
ness of the theological implications of 
this field and in a series of articles and 
reviews which have won wide recog- 
nition. 

His writing has included articles in 
“Theology” (the English monthly pub- 
lished in Cambridge), “Pastoral Psy- 
chology,’ “The Journal of Pastoral 
Care,’ “The Psychoanalytic (uarter- 
ly.” and “Religion in Life,’’ while he 
has contributed essays to four sympo- 
sia: Sex and Religion Today; Religion 


and Social Work; This Holy Fellow- 


ship, and (especially interesting in 
view of his concern for the Christian 


interpretation of personality) a careful | 


study of St. Augustine’s ethical theory 
which appeared in Companion to St. 
Augustine. For several years, he served 
as a member of thé editorial board of 
“The Journal of Pastoral Care.” 
One of the important aspects of Pro- 


fessor Bigham’s work has been partici- 
pation in the deliberations of a number 
of learned societies: The New York 
Academy of Sciences, The Society for 
the Scientific Study of Religion, The 
Association of Theological Professors 
in the Practical Field, The Association — 
of Professors of Christian Social Eth- 
ics, and Duodecim—the last of these a 
little known but widely influential or- 
ganization of theologians with which 
he has been associated since its organi- 
zation some twenty years ago. Dr. Big- 
ham is also serving as a member of the 
Research Seminar in Psychotherapy 
of the Institute for Direct Analysis at 
Temple University Medical School. 

The preceding paragraphs have at- 
tempted to suggest something of the 
academic and practical work of PASTo- 
RAL PSYCHOLOGY’s Man of the Month. 
It remains to say something of a more 
personal nature. The writer of this 
note enjoys the privilege of being one 
of Professor Bigham’s oldest and clos- 
est friends. One who is in that position 
must testify to the generosity, unfail- 
ing interest, and wise advice in personal 
and professional matters which has 
marked these years. But the writer has 
also been a colleague of Professor Big- 
ham’s for more than a quarter-century. 
And one who is in that position must 
testify, equally strongly, to the enor- 
mous value of his contribution to the 
life of the institution which they both 
serve. Faculty and students alike have 
found in him both a pastor and a friend 
always ready and always available. It 
is therefore a joy to the many who have 
worked with and been influenced by 
Thomas James Bigham, to learn that 
this journal has selected him for its 
accolade. 


—W. NORMAN PITTENGER 
Professor of Christian Apologetics 
The General Theological Seminary 
New York, New York 
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Enjoy Health the Year ‘Round 


You 


take 


Lack of proper nutrition from your diet 
can hamper your enjoyment of living. Now 
is the time to fortify yourself against that 
tired feeling so many people experience after 
a strenuous season. By taking VITOMINS 
+22, you help to guard against that tired, 


run-down feeling that often results from food 


deficiencies. Prepared in accordance with 


the strict specifications of the U.S. Food and . 


Drug Administration, VITOMINS #22 give 
you a vital dietary supplement. because they 
contain the important combination of essen- 
tial vitamins AND the minerals that contrib- 
ute to healthy blood, bone and tissue—all in 
ONE easy-to-take_ tablet. 


Just one VITOMINS #22 tablet a day can 
help you to overcome serious food defi- 
ciencies - . . help you secure the normal nu- 
tritional supplements to guard your health 
year ’round. Buy direct from 


VITOMINS #22 and SAVE at these amaz- 


ingly low prices. 


Read the accompanying list of: the con- 
tents of VITOMINS #22 and see why 


_VITOMINS #22 give exceptional value. No 


wonder we don’t hesitate to offer you a 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE of ssatisfac- 
tion. Fill out and mail the coupon without 
delay. 


ALL i in ONE Tablet ...for only Ac a day 


MULTIPLE 


MINERALS 


CONTENTS. 
a each VITOMINS #22 Tablet 


Vitamin A 4000 USP Units 
Vitamin D . 400 USP Units 
mg 
Vitamin 1 mg. 


Vitamin B2 (Riboflavin) -....... 2 mg. 
Niacinamide 10 mg. 
Pyridoxine mg. 


Vitamin B12, meg 
Folic Acid © 0.1 mg. 
D-Calcium Pantothenate __... 3 mg. 
Ascorbic Acid . 30 mg. 
Copper 0.75 mg 
lodine 
Cobalt 0.15 mg 
Manganese 1.0 mg. 
Magnesium 5.0 mg. 
Molybdenum... 0.25 mg. 
Potassium 3.0 mg. 
Zine 1 mg. 
Nickel .. 0.1 mg 
Calcium , 75 mg. 
60 mg 


Phosphorus 


DONTE CHEMICAL COMPANY 
80 Allenwood Road 
Great Neck, New York 


Please send me VITOMINS #22 as 


checked below: 


30 tablets: $2.00 ( ) 
60 tablets } 

100 tablets 4.00 ( ) 
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Pastoral 
Docu and receive tree of charge... 


The American Funeral: 


A Study of Extravagance, Guilt, and Sublimity 


By LeRoy Bowman 
(Bookstore Price $4.50) 


Your Gift for Enrolling Now in 
Pastoral Psychology Book Club 


HIS is a strange but necessary book,”’ says Dr. Overstreet in his In- 
troduction to The American Funeral. To the minister the contents 
of this book will not be strange, for everything that Dr. Bowman says will 
strike a powerful chord of recognition about a problem with which the 
minister has long been concerned and which has caused him a great sense 
of frustration. 
Dr. Bowman’s book should go a long way in helping the minister 
and the community rescue the funeral service from its crass commer: 
cialism as a result of which, in the words of Dr. Overstreet in his Introduce- 
tion to this important book, “it has become almost wholly a tawdry 
response to prestige demands.” If funeral practice today was merely ir- 
revelant and cheap there might be no great harm, but all current studies 
of grief, mourning, and death have scientifically proven that the evasions 
and camouflages of death which so universally characterize current 
funeral practice are emotionally as well as spiritually harmful. This makes 
it imperative that the funeral be conducted with the full understanding of 
its spiritual as well as psychological potentials—something which can take 
place only if the minister is again restored to his original and primary 
role in the conducting of the funeral, rather than serving as a hired mes- 


_senger boy by the funeral director. 


SEND NO MONEY! ENROLL TODAY! 
THE PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY BOOK CLUB 
GREAT NECK, NEW YORK PPBC-660 


How You Can Become A Member of 
the PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY BOOK CLUB 


You do not obligate yourself to buy any 


books! SIMPLY SEND THE COUPON— 
each month you will receive your compli- 
mentary copy of the Club Bulletin de- 
scribing the new Selections. Dividend- 
Books and any special offers. 

YOU RECEIVE FREE DIVIDENDS. 
Whenever you have purchased’ two 
Selections, you will receive a Dividend 
Book absolutely FREE (usually worth 
$5.00 or more). Special Dividends, plus 
the regular ones and other benefits, all 
serve to reduce the cost of your library. 
UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE—SAVE 
50%. If you receive any book that does 
not come up to your fullest expectations, 
return it fora full refund. This is a state- 
ment of policy—there are no exceptions. 
The regular and special Dividend Books, 
the reduced prices on many Club Selec- 
tions and other money-saving privileges 
will save you at least 50% on the cost 
of your books. Take advantage of this 
_ opportunity now! 


Please enroll me as a member of PAsToRAL 
PsycHOLocy Book Cus, and send me, by 
return mail FREE OF CHARGE, a copy of 
The American Funeral: A Study of Extrava- 
gance, Guilt, and Sublimity. It is distinctly 
understood that I am in no way obligated. I 
will receive advance notice of each month’s 
Club Selection, so that I may notify you if 


‘I do not want it; and I am not required to 


purchase any minimum number of books in 
any period of time. Furthermore. I may 
return for full credit any Club Selection 
with which I may not be fully satisfied. 
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